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EDITORIAL 


In this issue we return to two of the central themes of Lewis Carroll 
studies: the man and his most famous works. 

The article by Matthew Demakos examines the issue surrounding the 
claims made about Carroll's shyness and, in doing so, reveals much more 
about his character, besides. This thorough investigation is in three parts — 
we publish the first two parts here and the final section in Issue 15, 
Spring 2005. 

John Docherty and David Lockwood, both regular contributors to our 
journals, offer further sources of inspiration for Carroll's writing and 
Tenniel’s illustrations, respectively. 


Mark Richards 
Executive Editor 


A Christmas Carroll 


John Docherty 


Although the first edition of Through the Looking-Glass is dated 1872, it 
appeared in time for Christmas 1871. Carroll had made Alices Adventures an 
Easter story — an adaptation for modern children of a traditional Imitation 
of Christ — so it is understandable that he would wish to link his second 
Alice book with the other main Christian festival. And, as it was the custom, 
then as now, to bring out a great many new books for the Christmas market, 
he could reasonably hope it would be possible for his book to be published 
at that season — thus becoming a Christmas Carroll. 

A Christmas Carol is the title of the most famous of all Charles Dickens’ 
Christmas stories. So the unmistakably Dickensian style of the first 
paragraph of Looking-Glass, unique (as far as I know) in Carroll's writings, 
is highly appropriate, particularly as this Dickensian beginning, although 
similar to the beginning of The Cricket on the Hearth, another of Dickens’ 
Christmas stories, is also close to the beginning of A Christmas Carol (1843) 
in its teasing stress upon an apparent certainty. The first sentences are: 


Looking- Glass: One thing was certain, that the white kitten had had 
nothing to do with it:— it was the black kitten’s fault entirely. 

Carol: Marley was dead, to begin with. There is no doubt whatever 
about that. 


Moreover, Carroll’s “had had”, followed closely by “it:— it”, is very far 
from his usual careful English and little better grammatically than the way 
Dickens ends a first paragraph sentence with “to” and a second paragraph 
sentence with “for”. 

Following this Dickensian first paragraph, Carroll draws closely upon 
the content of a parody of Dickens’ Christmas style published in 
Blackwood s Magazine tor November 1846, with the title “The Kitten on the 
Hearth’. Kathleen Tillotson believes “[t}here is not ... any conscious 
recollection in Carroll’s passage ... of Blackwood’s parody”.' But the Dickens 
parody in Carroll's first paragraph belies this assumption. Much more 
interesting confirmation that Carroll’s parody is conscious lies in the 
remarkable similarities between some of the most important structural 
elements in Looking-Glass and in A Christmas Carol. 

Looking-Glass is obviously a far more complex work than Dickens’ short 
story. It has no less than three frames, in contrast to one in A Christmas 
Carol. But the middle frame of Looking-Glass is very similar to the frame of 


|. Kathleen Tillotson, ‘Lewis Carroll and “The Kitten on the Hearth’, English 8.1951, pp.136-8. 


A Christmas Carol, with a ruthless commercial attitude at the beginning 
balanced by an act of rescue of an individual victim of this ruthlessness at 
the end. (Scrooge’s eventual benevolence is not restricted to Bob Cratchit 
and his family, but it is focused upon Bob.) 

The episode in the railway carriage in the front part of Carroll’s middle 
frame works at a deeper and more symbolic level than Dickens’ description 
of Scrooge’s behaviour before being visited by Marley's ghost. The train 
passengers, with the exception of Alice and the Gnat, are obsessed with 
measuring and pricing time and space. Yet Mavis Batey has shown that their 
outlook is scarcely exaggerated beyond that of some of Alice Liddell’s own 
relatives who speculated in railways.’ The Guard fully lives up to his name, 
checking that Alice is going in the “right” direction in life both in minutiae 
(with his microscopic examination) and in the long view (with a telescope). 
And he even includes a spurious examination from the cultural aspect by 
viewing her “through an opera-glass’. But although “opera” suggests high 
culture, opera-glasses are normally employed not to increase appreciation of 
the finer points of a stage performance but merely of the finer points of 
young female performers. The Guard knows only one “right” way, and the 
most he can assert is that Alice is deviating from it. 

Tenniel’s illustration shows the passengers in a first-class railway 
carriage. Thus we do not gain a glimpse of a victim of the contemporary 
commercial outlook until the second half of the middle frame, in what was 
apparently intended for the last part of chapter eight: the “Wasp in a Wig’ 
episode. In that episode, Alice perceives the victim of exploitation as only 
half-human: “Something like a very old man (only that his face was more 
like a wasp)”. Like the railway-carriage episode it is — even in its unfinished 
form — much more subtly delineated than anything in Dickens’ description 
of Scrooge’s eventual kindnesses. Nevertheless, the inhuman treatment the 
Wasp has received from society (“they”) is of a kind with the treatment of 
Bob Cratchit by Scrooge at the beginning of Dickens’ story. And Alice's 
steadily increasing understanding of the Wasp’s needs ultimately enables her 
to save him — in the usually misused evangelical sense — when she 
encourages him to genuine creativity in giving her a history of his life in 
verse. 

Dickens names his chapters “staves”, presumably likening them to 
stanzas of music or poetry. Carroll retains the term “chapters”, but his 
chapters are similar in several ways to the acts of a play. There are five 
staves in A Christmas Carol. The Looking-Glass chapters 4-5, 6 and 7 are 
similar to the middle staves 2, 3 and 4 of A Christmas Carol in that they 


2. Mavis Batey, The Adventures of Alice, London, Macmillan, 1991, pp.69-70. 


divide human earthly experience into three parts. In Dickens’ story these 
staves depict the past, present and potential future of Scrooge. In Carroll’s 
story these chapters depict the three principal spheres of power in human 
life: the religious, economic and political (church, gown and town in 
Oxford), but he links them to past, present and future. 

As both works are Christmas stories, they each present the birth and 
nurturing of Love as a key theme. The sentimental love depicted by 
Dickens has effectively died out in the West today, destroyed by the ruthless 
egoism cultivated by consumerism. But it was genuine enough in Dickens’ 
own time, and some older people today have the good fortune to remember 
vestiges of it that still persisted at the time of their childhood. Its 
limitations, however, were always evident, and Carroll attempts to bring 
Alice and his readers towards a higher Christian love. In the ways he does 
this there is implied criticism of Dickens’ approach. 

Carroll follows Dickens in counter-pointing love with old age and 
approaching death. In his inner frame he depicts Ruskin in chapter 3 as a 
Gnat and himself in chapter 8 as a White Knight, both struggling to 
maintain an appropriate loving relationship to the world and to the 
extraordinary girl Alice Liddell. But in A Christmas Carol, love as eros is so 
blanketed by sentimentality that it is effectively absent, whereas in Looking- 
Glass its covert presence is vitally important to the story. Donald Rackin’ 
provides an extended lyrical examination of eros and thanatos in Carroll's 
Alices, giving particular attention to Carroll’s depiction of himself as the 
White Knight (although Rackin does not note Carroll’s parallel treatment of 
Ruskin’s attachment to Alice Liddell). 

In contrast to the single figure of the unregenerate Scrooge depicted by 
Dickens, Carroll’s chapters 4, 6 and 7 depict different types of lovelessness. 
Carroll does this by showing Alice encountering each of the three spheres 
of power at one of their recurrent points of collapse, when all love has 
decayed. Power struggles between different groups within the established 
church leave no time for their pastoral duties (Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee); economic exploitation, “justified” through absolute control 
of the meaning of texts, treats human beings as things (Humpty Dumpty); 
and politicians devote all their time to inter-party strife for material reward, 
neglecting those who elected them (Lion and Unicorn). 

Alice, by contrast, grows steadily in love throughout her encounters. 
This is wholly different from Scrooge’s recapturing of an_ essentially 
childish benevolence. When she first passes through the mirror of selfhood 


3. Donald Rackin, Altces Adventures in Wonderland’ and ‘Through the Looking-Glass: Nonsense, Sense and 
Meaning: A Readers Companion to the Novels, New York, Iwayne-Macmillan, 1991, pp.127-52. 


she sees animate things merely as wooden lumps that she can manipulate 
(compare Mark 8.24). Although she sees them as chess pieces, her 
behaviour suggests that they may be off-duty domestic servants at the 
Christ Church Deanery. But when she goes out from the house into the 
garden and encounters her sisters, the Rose (Rhoda) is still young enough 
to be able to tell her that she must move (act) in exactly the opposite way 
to what she has learned. 

Practicing this enables Alice to break out of the Garden of Love in 
which her sisters are trapped: a love wholly without agape (charity). The Red 
Queen (here apparently a caricature of the Liddell children’s governess 
Miss Prickett attempting to be kind to Alice) then takes her to the top of a 
hill to demonstrate her own conception of the world (Matt. 4.8-9). But 
Alice has doubts whether “this is the world at all”. 

When Alice expresses this doubt, a tremendous archetypal figure begins 
to emerge in Carroll’s covert sub-text: Judith from the Apocrypha as 
depicted by Botticelli — a supreme example of active love opposing tyranny. 
The figure of Shakespeare’s Miranda — innocent love encountering a “brave 
new world” — had already begun to emerge in the same way in chapter 1. 
These two spiritual guides are behind Alice when (after absorbing some of 
Ruskin’s ideas but rejecting others) she explores the three spheres of power. 
Her soul-guides are soon joined by the Christian Neoplatonic ideal of love 
depicted as Venus in her various aspects — again as painted by Botticelli. (It 
is important to remember here that, traditionally, Eros is not an aspect of 
Venus but her son.) Venus is most evident behind the White Queen in 
chapter 5. At a more overt level the White Queen appears to be the Liddell 
children’s old nurse Phoebe Hall, irritably attempting to be loving as she 
tries to teach Alice to row upon the Isis. 

Alice's three soul-guides are as un-ghost-like as are Dickens’ three time 
spirits. With their invisible guidance, and by assimilating some of their 
loving essence into herself, Alice is not overwhelmed by her vision of the 
collapse of each of the three corrupt spheres of power. 

After witnessing these collapses, Alice is able to bestow some loving 
sympathy upon Dodgson as a White Knight, and possibly learns a little 
from him. Then she is able to save the Wasp as a specific individual victim 
of “them”. She returns home and (overtly!) takes into herself the decadent 
Innocence that Carroll has harshly depicted as the White Queen and the 
decadent Experience he has equally harshly depicted as the Red Queen — 
“decadent” here being used in the sense of love decaying into near-empty 
formal ritual. Then (equally overtly) Alice enters herself (QUEEN 
ALICE). It is only from within herself that she can overcome the traits 
personified here in the queens. She overcomes their effort to leave her with 
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no ground to stand upon. Then, emulating Judith, she rejects and casts 
down the whole edifice of decadent power represented by the loveless 
aspects of her Christ Church environment. 

It remains to look for the temporal relationships of the three spheres of 
power in Looking-Glass. This, more than any other aspect of Carroll's story, 
when contrasted with A Christmas Carol, brings out the relative shallowness 
of Dickens’ imagery. 

The Gnat directs Alice back to a very early stage in human history (and 
in child development): a time before anything had a name. From there she 
passes on into the Golden Age as depicted by Botticelli, but soon this is 
partially displaced by the Church when Tweedledum and Tweedledee show 
her the Red King. (Critics now accept that the Dee brothers are bishops. 
They behave like bishops, and the chess diagram in the front matter of the 
book proves that they cannot be rooks.) They in turn are displaced by the 
“monstrous crow . This creature seems (at least in part) to be an image of 
the great religious controversies that had rocked Oxford a decade or so 
earlier and had apparently, in Carroll’s view, left the established church 
cowering in fear. 

Humpty Dumpty, perched on the town wall of Oxford, seems to be an 
image of the power Oxford wielded in Carroll's time, when Britain was top 
nation and Oxford was its intellectual power-house. He knows that power 
depends upon control of language (something much less recognised then 
than now). This is particularly emphasised in the centre of his chapter 
where his definition of “glory” is terrifyingly antithetical to its poetic 
meaning as used by William Wordsworth." In the introductory verses of his 
poem he presents himself as a man for all seasons, and the succeeding 
verses confirm that his rapacious interests extend far beyond philology and 
economics. Tenniel, in his second illustration of Humpty, depicts him as a 
global power. Britain’s power depended to a large extent upon her control 
of the seas, and smaller nations, “little fishes of the sea”, had to be reminded 
of their subservient role. Development of steam ironclads, still 
contemptuously called “kettles” by old-fashioned sailors, was at that time 
progressing at a remarkable rate. So Humpty naturally thinks the best 
response to the rebellious little “fishes” is “a kettle large and new’, manned 
by recruits enlisted at the [parish] pump”. Carroll dramatically indicates that 
he is writing about the present moment by cutting off Humprty’s verse in 
mid-sentence. 

Humpry’s fall occurs for Alice when she dismisses him with magnificent 
understatement as “unsatisfactory”. The White King is unperturbed by this. 


4. Rackin, bid, p.142 


If Humprty’s strategies fail he still has a large army at his disposal. Moreover, 
as Carroll's infinitely repeatable nursery-rhyme format implies, a new “John 
Bull” figure will quickly emerge to “save the nation” — and all too quickly 
will evolve into a new Humpty Dumpyy. 

But the king is worried about corruption in party politics. Carroll, who 
regarded the confrontational political system as absurd, saw that the two 
political parties were more and more neglecting public interests and 
fighting primarily for shares in the cake for themselves. The drums, 
depicted by Tenniel as faceless uniformity, show that Carroll apparently 
feared this political corruption would lead to the popular rejection of 
democracy and its replacement by a totalitarian state. Like the Owl in 
Alice's version of “Tis the Voice of the Sluggard’, people will be left with 
the dish although robbed of the cake, but all their freedom will have 
disappeared and their very lives will be in danger. 

Carroll draws upon numerous sources for his Alice books. These include 
at least one Dickens’ story, David Copperfield, covertly alluded to in Alices 
Adventures in connection with George MacDonald’s covert allusions to the 
same book in Phantastes. But, in part perhaps because the secondary 
Dickens source discovered by Tillotson is such an obscure one, the 
apparent extensive parody of A Christmas Carol described above has not 
previously been recognised. Another likely reason for its non-recognition 1s 
that the stress upon erotic love in most works of fiction causes critics to be 
obsessed with this aspect of love and to tend to ignore al] others. 

Carroll’s surprising acceptance of Tenniel’s advice that the Wasp 
episode be dropped probably also has contributed to non-recognition of 
the connection with A Christmas Carol. If it had been published with 
the rest of the story, the Wasp episode ought to have provided striking 
evidence for Carroll’s parody. Carroll may have come to feel that his harsh 
criticism of Dickens was inappropriate in a work about Love and been glad 
of an excuse to omit the least covert part of this criticism. 


* OK Ok 


John Docherty is a regular contributor to the journals of The Lewis 
Carroll Society and the George MacDonald Society. Except in their 
relationship to Charles Dickens's A Christmas Carol, most of the 
aspects of Through the Looking-Glass mentioned here are explored in 
detail in the Looking Glass chapter of his book The Literary Products of 
the Lewis Carroll-George MacDonald Friendship, Lewiston, Mellen, 2nd 
ed.1997,-pp.2915335. 


Accountably and Unaccountably Shy 
Matthew Demakos 


I. Accountably Shy 


Lewis Carroll carried himself with an “over-emphasised erectness” and 
placed “his top-hat well at the back of his head” and was possibly “a little 
unsteady in his gait”. This delightful image springs from a reading of 
Interviews and Recollections, an anthology of reminiscences by those who had 
a vis-a-vis interaction with the author. Though rarely mentioned in 
biographies, the first two parts of this titbit — mildly eccentric and 
sufficiently amusing — have a good deal of veracity about them. They are 
independently corroborated by several other accounts — Alice Hargreaves 
and Margaret Davies support Ethel Rowell’s description of his erect 
posture, and Violet Dodgson and Ethel Hatch support Margaret Davies's 
description of his tipped top hat. Personal recollections, such as these 
collected by Morton Cohen, colour the life of a man in an otherwise dry 
diary. Eyewitness observations are as important as the subject’s own 
testimony, and often, depending on the topic, are more reliable and 
pertinent, but only if used wisely, with a practical understanding of human 
nature and individual agendas. The cautious reader should question, for 
instance, the third phrase in the opening sentence, asserted by Isa Bowman. 
She knew Carroll only later in his life, as she admits, and though Carroll did 
have some knee trouble in 1891, more research — beyond the scope of this 
paper — would be needed to remove the “possibly” from Carroll’s unsteady 
galt.' 

o Mr Dodgson ... always made special efforts to overcome the shyness of a 

timid child — a feeling with which he had a secret sympathy. Evelyn Hatch 


o His shyness and the consciousness of his stammer did not at the time I am 
speaking of prevent his occasionally helping one of the city clergy ... 


GJ. Cowley-Brown 
o With grown-ups he was shy ... Enid Shawyer ° 


Despite the overwhelming evidence of Cohen's collection (and several 
other memoirs collected elsewhere), scholars have recently denied Carroll a 
scintilla of timidity. In her 1999 extended critical essay, /n the Shadow of the 


1. Morton N. Cohen, Lewts Carroll: Interviews and Recollections, lowa, University of lowa Press, 1989 
(hereatrer cited as /nterviews), pp.18, 87.90, 111, 132. 156. Several others made comments about Carroll's 
erect posture (see Cohen, /iterviews, pp.53, 158, 229) and Ethel Hatch described him as having a “tall, 
straight figure’, a comment excised from her testimony in /aterviews (see footnote 32). 

2. Cohen, /uerviews, pp.116; 61-2; 126, respectively. To avoid excessive footnoting, please see /nterviews 
tor fuller details of the original publications. 


yy) 


Dreamchild, Karoline Leach wrote: “With extraordinary irony, the man who 
would be immortalised for his supposed shyness and his abject failure to 
grow up ... was to manifest as the least shy of men; was sufficiently self- 
confident, sufficiently ambitious ...”’ Her revisionist Shadow challenges 
many, if not all, of the previous scholarly studies, biographies and essays 
alike, of this Victorian written since his death in 1898, including, and 
especially, that year's The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll, written by Stuart 
Dodgson Collingwood, Carroll’s nephew. Leach emphasises that many of 
Carroll's self-described “child-friends” were actually older adolescents and 
that his friendships with older women almost always had “some suggestions 
of sexuality”. She even surmises that Carroll was smitten with Alice’s mother, 
and not the girl herself. Her Carroll is handsome, outgoing, a lover of 
women and a potential party to an adulterous affair. In short, he is 
everything that makes him the Casanova of Wonderland, and nothing that 
doesn’t. Her Carroll is certainly not shy. 

Likewise, Hugues Lebailly rejected Carroll’s shyness in ‘Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson's Infatuation with the Weaker and More Aesthetic Sex 
Re-examined’. He voiced his agreement with James Playsted Wood who 
declared that “C.L. Dodgson was never shy, and he was seldom a recluse. 
He was aloof only when, for reasons of his own, he wished to be’. 
Lebailly's work, a parallel to that of Leach, stresses Carroll's friendships with 
older children, though keeping a distance from Leach’s Casanova. He 
supports his claim by detailing Carroll’s interest with the naked female 
form, not the young prepubescent forms familiar from his surviving 
photographic nude studies, but older, fully-developed forms from his 
appreciation of paintings and live water shows. Carroll visited “Miss 
Saigeman’s Swimming Entertainment’, for example, the first year 
gentlemen were admitted — a point he made in his own diary — and at least 
once again a few months before his death. Like his earlier “C.L. Dodgson 
and the Victorian Cult of the Child”, an overwhelming majority of the 
evidence for Lebailly’s argument derives from Carroll's greying years. 


3. Karoline Leach, /n the Shadow of the Dreamchild: A New Understanding of Lewis Carroll, London, Peter 
Owen, 1999, p.98. 


4. Ibid., pp.12-3, pp.188, 235. 


5. James Playsted Wood, /he Snark Was a Boojum: A Life of Lewis Carroll, New York, Panthcon, 1966, 
pp.172-3, quoted in Hugues Lebailly, “Charles Lucwidge Dodgson’s Infatuation with the Weaker and More 
Aesthetic Sex Re-examined’, Dickens Studies Annual 32, 2003, p.356. 

6. Lebailly, ‘Re-Examined’, p.358. “Contrary to Leach, | would say it is a portrait of ‘a Platonic Don 
Giovanni...” 


— 


Hugues Lebailly, “C.L. Dodgson and the Victorian Cult of the Child’, The Carrollian., no. 4, Autumn 
1999, pp.3-3 1. 
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Approximately 39 of the dates mentioned are from the 1890s, and 
approximately 32 are from the 1880s. Only three are dated before 1879 
when Carroll was 47 years of age. One is left to wonder who he was as a 
younger man. Though, to be fair, Lebailly emphasises the non-reclusiveness 
more than non-shyness. But as far as the present topic is concerned, 
Carroll's voyeuristic, fly-on-the-wall approach to the female body — 
evidently developing later in his life — may only support shy behaviour. 

o Dear Lewis Carroll! Bright, delightful, preposterous, gifted with a wonderful 


Imagination, yet so modest and shy ... 
Next we realised that he was bashful, actually timid! Anonymous 


o His intense shyness and morbid dislike of publicity made him a figure apart. 
H.A.L. Fisher 


o Mr Dodgson was a very quiet, reserved man, and cared little for society ... 


Edith Alice Maitland * 


Edward Wakeling sympathises with some, but not all, of the new 
ground covered by Leach and Lebailly, including their view of Carroll’s 
shyness. He stated his opinion in a speech to The Lewis Carroll Society in 
April 2003 entitled “The Real Lewis Carroll: As Revealed in his Private 
Diaries. In that address, in which he lists the ten most prevalent myths 
about Carroll, Wakeling declared that Carroll “certainly wasn’t shy or 
reclusive ...”? Unlike the previous naysayers, Wakeling’s speech bravely 
attacked the issue in a more direct manner. In 1855 Carroll played an old 
man in a family charade called Den-mark with his cousins, the Wilcoxes, 
Wakeling reminded his listeners, and in 1856 Carroll performed a magic 
lantern show at Croft National School in front of about eighty children, 
employing seven voices and singing six of the thirteen songs himself. 
Wakeling closes the discussion with the facts of Carroll’s busy social life, 
meeting artists and boldly knocking on Tennyson’s door without a proper 
letter of introduction, thus naming only a few of the many possible 
examples of gregarious, hardly shy, behaviour. 

Along the same line of reasoning, the essay in Lewis Carroll: Photographer 
credited to Roger Taylor but developed with Edward Wakeling, came to the 
same conclusion. Taylor observed that “his diaries and correspondence 
reveal a busy round of social engagements ...”'" deducing: “These were not 
the actions of a shy and withdrawn person, but instead reveal Dodgson’s 


8. Anonymous, St Nicholas [New York], March 1898, reprinted in August A. Imholtz, Jr. and Charlie Lovett, 
In Memortam: Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, 1832-1898: Obituaries of Lewis Carroll and Related Pieces, New 
York, Lewis Carroll Society of North America, 1998, pp.137-8; Cohen, /nterviews, p.72; p.176, respectively. 


9. Edward Wakeling, The Real Lewis Carrall: As Revealed in his Diaries, Privately Published, 2003, p.10. 


10. Roger Taylor and Edward Wakeling, Lewss Carroll: Photographer; the Princeton University Albums, 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 2002, p.55. 


need to get away from the all-male company of the Oxford Common 
Room and enjoy the more balanced company of families blessed 
with children.” 

The new website, Looking for Lewis Carroll, created by the 
aforementioned Leach and Lebailly, along with Pascale Renaud-Grosbras, 
John Tufail, Kate Lyon, Mike Leach and Jenny Woolf, gives the shyness trait 
front-page news. Within the site, still under development, there are no 
fewer than five references to Carroll’s lack of shyness, including the snipe 
that Collingwood's biography “is a portrait of a Victorian clergyman, shy 
and prim, and locked to some degree in perpetual childhood ...” Other 
remarks concerning shyness are told in the same contemptuous vein: “So, 
by the early 20" Century Carroll and his ‘little misses’; Carroll the shy 
eccentric clown who avoided adultness and adult situations, had become so 
‘real’ that it was even being satirised”, and, on another page: “Images 
proliferate of a shy stammering childlike man in a boat, surrounded by little 
girls, avoidant of adult society ..."'' With the growing acceptance of 
websites as research tools, whether for high school homework, university 
papers or academic studies, these members, who are known collectively as 
‘Contrariwise: The Association of New Lewis Carroll Studies’, may have 
more influence on future Carroll attitudes than all of the works cited above, 
and all of the “contrary” words cited below. 


o but he was only interesting to look at, for he was the stillest and shyest full- 
grown man | have ever met except ‘Uncle Remus’. Mark Twain 


o It is true that Dodgson was shy, and was not naturally attracted to 
undergraduates, as there was a certain unexpectedness in their proceedings 


... Thomas Banks Strong 


0 Little did we dream then that this shy but almost brilliance logic tutor ... 
would before so many years be known all over the civilised world ... Alice 
Hargreaves \° 


In the past, scholars have accepted these views from those who actually 
heard Carroll’s voice and observed his mannerisms. In a speech, Donald 
Rackin described Carroll’s “shyness, his Grundyism, his elegant verbal 


11. Looking for Lewis Carroll, http://www.lookingforlewiscarroll.com/mythinmaking.beml, 
hitp://www.lookingforlewiscarroll.com/relocationofmemory.heml, 
heep://www.lookingforlewiscarroll.com/brictbiography.html, (accessed 5 October 2004). 


12. Cohen, Jnterviews, p.257, p.35, p.88, respectively. For two further quotauons by Strong (/uteruiews, 
pp.33, 38-9), see the full quotations on pages 21-24. In the full quotation, Thomas Banks Strong refers to 
Henry Lewis Thompson, “the old friend”, who wrote: “As “Lewis Carroll’ he had a world-wide reputation; 
but at Oxtord he took no part in University business, and was seldom seen in general society. His habits 
were in some respects those of a recluse, and he had not many intimate friends” (Cohen, /mrerviews, p.52). 
Scholars do nor know to what extent Alice's son Caryl Hargreaves was involved in writing his mother's 
account, Wherher or not she proofread it or wrote Notes CO If, CIC. 
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evasiveness, his daily triumphs of abstemiousness, his obsessive delicacy 
and sexual reticence ...” The title of Rackin’s lecture being ‘Mind Over 
Matter: Sexuality and Where the “Body Happens to Be” in the Alice Books’, 
warranted the conclusion that the “shy, feckless Knight” in Looking-Glass is 
“Dodgson’s fullest and frankest published self-portrait”.'? Langford Reed, 
who made Carroll a split personality in his biography, thought that the 
“Professor Dodgson” half was “serious, donnish, mature, shy, aloof ...” 
while Belle Moses stated in her biography: “His shyness, too, was very 
noticeable, not so much with children, except just at first unul he knew 
them well ...”'* Lastly, Roger Lancelyn Green mentioned Carroll’s shyness 
throughout his Lewis Carroll biography, writing, for example, “For all his life 
Dodgson was rather a shy person ...” He uses the trait to rationalise his 
nervousness about becoming a parson and how it kept him to himself, 
without interfering with his relationships with his fellow students at Christ 
Church.'* Though some of these authors’ works are questionable and wont 
be defended here, they did, nonetheless, accept his shyness. 

Individually, some of Morton Cohen’s comments about the trait in his 
numerous works are ambiguous; collectively, however, his view becomes 
clear. In the introduction to Reflections, he writes “Contrary to myth, he was 
not a shy recluse sequestered behind college walls”, a sentiment repeated, 
almost word for word, in Lewis Carroll and His Illustrators, a work co- 
authored with Wakeling. The phrase “not a shy recluse” is vague, of course; 
one could write that he wasn’t a “shy astronaut” as well, which tells us 
nothing about shyness. But a full reading of Cohen's works reveals that, 
unlike the recent scholars, he parses the phrase as “shy, yes; recluse, no” and 
not as “shy, no; recluse, no”. In Lewis Carroll and the House of Macmillan, for 
example, Cohen refers to Carroll as “a shy mathematics don’, adding later, 
“But he chose not to take a priesthood or curacy: he was a shy man 
encumbered by deafness in his right ear and a stammer, handicaps not 
conducive to parish work”. In /nterviews and Recollection — for reasons that 
are becoming obvious — he stresses the point: “The facts are all the more 
amazing when we recall that Mr Dodgson was one of the shyest, most 
reserved, least public figures of all time”. Thus, Cohen uses shyness 
biographically, like Green and other pro-shy scholars, to burrow into the 
psychological depth of his subject. One page of Cohen's Lewis Carroll: A 


13. Donald Racklin, “Mind Over Matter: Sexuality and Where the “body happens to be” in the Alice 
Books’, in. Proceedings of the Second International Lewts Carroll Conference, edited by Charlie Lovett, 
Winston-Salem, Lewis Carroll Society of North America, 1994, pp.77-8. 


14. Langford Reed, 7he Life of Lewis Carroll, London, W. and G. Foyle, 1932, p.127; Belle Moses, Lewis 
Carroll: In Wonderland and at Home; The Story of his Life, New York, Appleton, 1910, p.247. 


15. Roger Lancelyn Green, /he Story of Lewts Carroll, New York, Henry Schuman, 1951. pp.39-41, 93. 
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Biography is a microcosm of this very article, never stating Carroll’s shyness 
outright, but simply allowing some well-chosen and varied quotations 
(included throughout this article) to speak for him." 


o He had a slight stutter and was rather shy and resented being recognised or 
spoken to as Lewis Carroll ... /rene Vanbrugh 


o Shy as he was, hating — almost loathing — self-advertisement, my uncle 
dearly loved a little discussion with his friends on religious, ethical, and 
practical questions. He could then be very solemn ... Stuart Dodgson 


Collingwood 


o Be assured that | shall always feel a peculiar interest in the gentle, intelligent, 
and well-conducted boy who is now leaving us. James Tate | 


To miss such an important psychological issue as shyness in a shy man's 
biography is to miss the man entirely, to paint a pair of imposing tusks on 
a graceful giraffe. Shyness involves every decision a person makes in his life, 
from the trivial daily decision (to voice an opinion, to invite a person to 
dine, to reveal personal information) to the critical career decision (to 
become a teacher, a preacher or a lawyer).'* Even when shyness loses out 
and a shy individual suddenly performs, or more likely, plans, some 
gregarious act — a concept to be addressed shortly — shyness is still behind 
the scenes, playing its part. The best biographers attempt to reveal the 
psychological depth of their subject. Even before Lytton Strachey 
revolutionised biography in 1918 with Eminent Victorians, adding 
psychological points as a leitmotif, and even today, “If sufficient private 
evidence survived, the biographer might with some confidence describe the 
climate of his subject’s mind, both its habits of impulse and response’, as 
Richard Altick wrote, “and the particular quality it assumed in individual 
circumstances”. George Eliot congratulated Mrs Gaskell on her biography 
of Charlotte Bronté tor painting a “psychological drama and the scenic 
accessories with so much vividness’, and Sigmund Freud himself — aside 
from his “psychobiographies” of Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo — 


wrote later in his life that biography is only worthwhile for two reasons: 


16. Morton N. Cohen, Reflections in a Looking Glass: A Centennial Celebration of Lewis Carroll, 
Photographer, New York, Aperture, 1998, p.12; Morton N. Cohen and Edward Wakeling, Lewss Carroll 
and His Mlustrators: Collaborations and Correspondence, 1865-1898, \thaca, Cornell University Press, 2003 
(hereatter cited as Collaborations), xvii; Morton N. Cohen and Anita Gandolfo, Lewis Carroll and the House 
of Macmillan, New York, Cambridge University Press, 1987, pp.1, 8: Cohen, /aterviews, xv; Morton 
N. Cohen, Lewis Carroll: A Biography, New York, Knopf, 1995, p.295. 

7. Cohen, /uterviews, 186; p.11; Stuart Dodgson Collingwood, /he Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll, 
ee T. Fisher Unwin, 1898, p.26, respectively. For further quotations by Collingwood and ‘Late (Life 
and Letters, pp.23, 25, 50). 


18. Bernardo J. Carducci, with Susan K. Golant, Shyness: A Bold New Approach: The Latest Setentific 
Findings, Plus Practical Steps for Finding your Comfort Zone, New York, HarperCollins, 1999 (hereafter cited 
as Bold), p.15, 19. 
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“First, if the subject has had a share in important, generally interesting 
events; second, as a psychological study”."” 

Virginia Woolf criticised Strachey’s biography Elizabeth and Essex but 
celebrated his Queen Victoria biography for being true to the intention 
expressed in his preface to Eminent Victorians: “to lay bare the facts of some 
cases, as 1 understand them, dispassionately, impartially, and without 
ulterior intentions.” Somewhat similarly, Leach often criticises the 
whereabouts of the prima facie evidence, usually a call to Carroll's diaries 
and letters, for the claims made by biographers.*' With the new scholars’ 
concept of shyness — a matter we will soon question — one should not 
necessarily expect the attribute to emerge from these writings. A diary is full 
of action by nature, not inaction, the realm of unsociable shyness. It may 
appear under the cloth and between the lines but not necessarily in an 
explicit form capable of an easy quotation. Letters are communications by 
nature, sociable activity and, barring direct mentions of the trait, likewise 
problematic in regard to unsociable shyness. Since shyness by definition 
only appears in the presence of others, the prima facie evidence for shyness 
is these reminiscences by those who had looked into Carroll's eyes, 
observed his gestures, and witnessed his sneeze. Prima facie means “Arising 
at first sight; based or founded on the first impression”.” At first sight, 
Carroll was shy. 


o The personal characteristic that you would notice most on meeting Lewis 
Carroll was his extreme shyness. /sa Bowman 


© a quiet, precise, and very kindly figure ... 
He was shy, and stiff, and ill at ease with his pupils. He did not understand 
young men. Violet Dodgson 


o Austere, shy, precise, absorbed in mathematical reverie ... William Tuckwell’ 


Why are past scholars and recent scholars so divided on such an 
important personality issue in the character of Lewis Carroll? Why do 


19. Richard D. Altick, Lives and Letters: A History of Literary Biography in England and America, New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1965, pp.206, 233, 222-3, 284; Lytton Strachey, Eminent Victorians, New York, G.P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1918, vi; Letters of Sigmund Freud, translated by Tania and James Stern edited by Ernst L. 
Freud, New York, Dover, 1960, p.391. 

20. Virginia Woolf, ‘The Art of Biography’, in The Death of the Moth and Other Essays, New York, 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1942, rpt. 1974, p.192; Strachey, Eminent Victorians, vii. 

21. Leach, Shadow of the Dreamchild, p.12. “The prima-facie record, as it has emerged over the past fifty 
years, simply does not adequately support these images or the present certainties of modern biography that 
have been built upon them ... The man who emerges from the pages of Dodgson’s diary and from his own 
extensive correspondence is not a ‘simple-hearted’, naive dreamer of children, not a shy asexual recluse ...”. 


22. Oxford English Dictionary, 2nd ed. New York, Oxford University Press, 2002, CD-ROM, version 3.0. 


23. Cohen, Interviews, pp.91-2; 16, 18; 58, respectively. Cohen writes that “Tuckwell was probably 
unacquainted with Dodgson ...”. 
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recent scholars ignore the eyewitnesses, even omitting the evidence from the 
dialogue with their readers? 

The rub for these scholars is quite simple: psychologists have found that 
shyness and sociability do not have a strong correlation. A famous, oft-cited 
psychological experiment by Jonathan M. Cheek and Arnold H. Buss found 
that “shyness and sociability are distinct personality dispositions’.”’ That 
1981 study found an insignificant negative correlation (-.30) with a sample 
size of 912 subjects, indicating that shyness is a construct apart from low 
sociability. The authors concluded that further research on shyness should 
divide subjects into four groupings: shy-sociable, shy-unsociable, unshy- 
sociable and unshy-unsociable. An independent study in 1986 found the 
correlation to be even less (-.43), and a study in 1989 found an even lower 
correlation (-.47).°° In other words, somewhere between three out of ten 
and five out of ten shy people are not unsociable. This does not indicate 
that the two, shyness and unsociability, are absolutely independent, but 
rather that they are weakly linked. 

The fact that Cheek and Buss tested a hypothesis that became true 
shows that they had, based on their profession, some preconceived notion 
about the weak connection between shyness and sociability. Since they 
expressed the results as being counterintuitive, the recent scholars’ faulty 
assumption about the two constructs — also expressed by one other, as will 
be seen later — is somewhat excusable. If the concept of the “shy-sociable” 
still seems like an oxymoron, however, consider the “shy performer’. Some 
shy types obstinately choose acting as a profession: Carol Burnett, Barbara 
Hershey, Jennifer Jason Leigh, Paul Newman, Roseanne Barr, Sally Field, 
Uma Thurman, Jon Voight, Richard Gere, Jennifer Beals and Alicia 
Silverstone. Acting teachers have methods to break the problematic shy 
actor. Some timid performers choose comedy: Johnny Carson, David 
Letterman and Dennis Miller. Some choose singing: Sting, Johnny Mathis 
and Michael Stipe. The famous abound in shyness:*° Robert Frost, Eleanor 


24, Jonathan M. Cheek and Arnold H. Buss, “Shyness and Sociability’, Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology 41, no. 2, 1981, p.330. 


25. Monroe A. Bruch, Janet M. Gorsky, Tom M. Collins and Pact A. Berger, “Shyness and Sociability Re- 
examined: A Multicomponent Analysis’, Journal of Personality and Soctal Psychology 57, no. 5, 1989, p.905. 
The paper cites the 1986 figure (-.43) from a study by Jones, Briggs, and Smith. Other studies make such 
conclusions as “However, the majority of shy individuals (82%) were not socially phobic” (Heiser, Turner, 
Beidel, 2003) and “Nonetheless, it is also possible for an individual cto be extremely shy but not diagnosable 
with social phobia” (Chavira, 2000) and “The results showed that shy-sociable persons tended to be higher 
in self-esteem, higher in self-esteem as partners in company, and lower in loneliness than those who are 
shy-unsociable” (Dzwonkowska, 2002). 

26. Carducci, Bold, 4; Garv Simon, flow | Overcame Shyness: 100 Celebrities Share Their Secrets, New York, 
Simon & Schuster, 1999; Susie Scout, Shyness and Society: A Soctological Website about a Cultural Epidemic, 
heep://www.chac.uk/socsi/shyness/index.heml; Jennifer Beals, interview by Terry Gross, /resh Air, WNYC, 
6 April 2004. 
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Roosevelt, Barbara Walters, Prince Albert of Monaco, Princess Diana, 
Dennis Rodman, Lennox Lewis, Gay Talese, Bob Dole and Al Gore. In 
other words, shy people have lives too and the stereotypical concept 
describing them as not being “sufficiently self-confident, sufficiently 
ambitious’ is insulting. Carroll's forays into acting, puppeteering and 
lecturing, decisions made of his own will, are not problematic. 

0 Dodgson, the shy, learned mathematician who hated inaccuracy ... Greville 


MacDonald 


o his nervous, highly-strung manner ... few ... had any idea of the world-wide 


reputation of that shy, slight figure before them. William Henry Draper 


o Dodgson ... had rather set others talking than talk himself ... 
he shrank from all publicity, and led his modest dutiful life in quiet 
academic shade ... Frederick York Powell? 


The sheer quantity of these shy reminiscences makes an investigation 
into their quality (veracity, sincerity, trustworthiness, corruptness, intention, 
motivation, self-disillusionment) a superfluous exercise. Leach has 
demonstrated quite effectively that some of these acquaintances had 
agendas. But a conspiracy for shyness with this variety is out of the 
question in this case. Collingwood’s biography, for example, simply could 
not have had such a mesmerising effect on these future memoirists (besides 
the fact that some were written before the appearance of his book). 
Wakeling has also correctly proven that many of these memories contain 
inaccuracies.” But a claim about Carroll's shyness is not a likely memory 
fault, and one innocent and acceptable memory fault is not grounds to 
dismiss the whole testimony. People forget dates and names, and confuse 
places and personages, but attributes like shyness are not defaults for poor 
memories. In a thesis, Susie Scott stated that shyness was considered a more 
attractive quality in the 1800s than the somewhat negative concept it is seen 
as today.” If so, this fact simply could not explain away the sheer quantity 
of the quotations, even if only playing a supporting role to some other 
explanation. 


27. Cohen, /nterviews, p.150; Lewis Carroll, Feeding the Mind, with a torward by Edward Wakeling and a 
preface by W.H. Draper, Delray Beach [Florida], Levenger Press, 1999, xv; Cohen, /nterviews, pp.43, 45, 
respectively. 

28. Wakeling, he Real Lewis Carroll, p.4-7. 

29. Susie Scott, Shyness and Society. The point is not supported with citations. Scort may be referring to 
shyness in women, sce Dickens's David Copperfield (1849-50), chapter 10, “But she was so attectionate and 
sweet-natured, and had such a pleasant manner of being both sly and shy ar once, that she captivated me 
more than ever”. New York, Everyman's Library, 1991, p.141 and Bleak House (1852-3), chapter 7, “A 
dark-eyed, dark-haired, shy, village beauty comes in — so fresh in her rosy and yet delicate bloom, that the 
drops of rain, which have beaten on her hair, look like the dew upon a flower fresh-gathered”. New York, 
Penguin, 1996, p.108. 


Perhaps a single quotation for some random attribute can be explained 
away for some single reason. Perhaps two quotations expressing the same 
challenging idea can be disarmed for two different reasons. But once a point 
is corroborated by three or four different testimonies, a difficulty begins to 
arise when trying to rationalise them — only one encompassing reason will 
do to be believed, perhaps two. The concept of quashing each 
independently with independent reasons becomes increasingly dubious. 
Five, six, seven corroborative eyewitness testimonies free the accused beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. Here we have about twenty-four claims of shyness, 
not including the intricate web of supportive evidence. Why would Carroll 
be called shy by so many if he were not? Could one reason 
explain all? 

One such reason may have come to mind to some. If so many scholars 
are making a stereotypical error, could the eyewitnesses be making one as 
well, but in reverse? That is, could Carroll’s desire to be anonymous, his 
dread of being publicised and lionised, and his own slight reclusive 
tendencies toward the end of his life,” trigger his friends, acquaintances and 
others to declare him shy? Judging from the full quotations (see pages 21- 
24) and the fuller articles, this supposition cannot adequately explain the 
results. Even with a heightened sense of suspicion, only seven of the 
comments could possibly be rationalised in this manner, and with a more 
realistic suspicion, possibly two or three. But the supposition itself, at any 
level of sensitivity, takes the rather questionable premise that his shyness ts 
only coincidentally unrelated to his “dread of being publicised and lionised, 
and his own slight reclusive tendencies ...” Shyness is as shyness does. 

o being a shy man he never allowed himself to come forward; all we ever saw 


of him was a sly face peeping out from behind a tree and smiling ... Alan 
Mackinnon 


Oo aquiet retiring, scholarlike person ... The very thought of being lionised was 
utterly distasteful and abhorrent ... A.W. Dubourg 


o They have such wrong ideas about him — that he was a recluse, and that he 
made friends with little girls but was too shy to talk to grown-ups. 
He disliked parties, especially dinner-parties — ‘bandying small talk with dull 
people’ was his description of them — and if he did not talk it was not from 
shyness but from boredom. Ethel Hatch *' 


30. Lewis Carroll, 8 December 1882, Lewis Carrolls Diaries: The Private Journals of Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson, edited by -dward Wakeling, Luton and Clifford, England, The Lewis Carroll Society, 2003, 
vol.7, p.501. vol.8, pp.104-5. Carroll writes, “My life was tending to become too much that of a selfish 
recluse” and Lewis Carroll, 5 May 1884, Roger Lancelyn Green, /he Diartes of Lewis Carroll, New York. 
Oxtord University Press, 1953, p.425. Carroll writes, “in my old age, | find dinner-partes more and more 
fatiguing. This is quite a new ‘departure. | much grudge giving an evening (even if it were not Uring) Co 
bandying small-calk with dull people”. 


31. Cohen, /urervrews, pat: p.242; pp. 109-10, respectively, 
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Pardon? In the last quotation, Ethel Hatch has contradicted her sister 
Evelyn, stating point blank that Carroll was not shy. Hatch appeared on the 
radio programme Womans Hour and her words were recorded and later 
printed in The Listener, a BBC publication.” Unlike the other quotations 
which corroborate each other, demanding no individual analysis, this 
quotation being contrariwise demands it. It can be extenuated not so much 
by her advanced years, being about 96 at the time, but by the late date, 
1966, the latest on record concerning shyness. That late year allowed Hatch 
to make a fervent denouncement of Carroll’s supposed unsociable behaviour 
— an attitude evidently gaining ground®* — and to sizzle it through the 
airwaves with a needful explanation: lack of shyness. When coupled with the 
understanding of what psychologists have concluded from empirical 
experiments — the existence of the “shy-sociable”, fissuring shyness and 
sociability, and the admission of the concept as being counterintuitive to a 
layperson — the force of the testimony becomes reduced and almost 
predictable. If recent scholars have made the mistake, why not such an 
eyewitness as a 96-year-old Ethel Hatch? 

There are some particulars about the quotations (including the final 
three below) that may not be readily apparent. First, the collective 
statements cover Carroll’s full life, stemming from those who began their 
acquaintance with him in every decade of his life, barring the first. In this 
sense, the 1840s yields one testimony (though admittedly the ‘gentle’ one), 
with the 1850s and 1860s yielding two and four respectively, and the last 
three decades of his life yielding about seven, six, and three respectively. 
Secondly, they are from a good mix of people; namely, two are from his own 
family, eight from former child-friends (all beginning under the age of 14), 
six from Oxford associates and seven from various others. Lastly, at least two 
of the statements derive from one-time encounters with Carroll. 

At first this may seem like a weakness, but with shyness, it is one of the 
most common attributes: fear of talking with strangers.” It is true, however, 
that psychological studies* show that hypothetical stutterers are more apt to 


32. Ethel Hatch, ‘Lewis Carroll Remembered’, The Listener, 76, no. 1949, 4 August 1966, p.167. 


33. Leach, Shadow of the Dreamchild, pp.5\-2. The exact date that scholars declared Carroll a recluse is hard 
to pin down. Leach blames the 1953 publication of the expurgated diaries for misleading scholars about 
Carroll's social life, but not without a reference to Virginia Woolf's 1931 statement. Woolf wrote that 
“Dodgson had no life. He passed through the world so lightly that he left no print’. See “Lewis Carroll’, in 
Virginia Woolf, The Moment: And Other Essays, New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1948, p.8 1. 


34. The first question on The Revised Cheek and Buss Shyness Scale (RCBS) is “I feel tense when I’m with 
people I don't know well” and the twelfth, scored oppositely, is “I do not find it hard to talk to strangers”. 


35. Joseph Kalinowski, Joy Armson, Andrew Stuart and Jay W. Lerman, ‘Speech Clinicians and the General 
Public's perceptions of Self and Stutterers’, Journal of Speech-Language Pathology and Audiology 17, no. 2, 
June 1993, pp.79-85. Confirmed by ewo other studies: Craig, Tran, Craig, 2003; and Silverman, 1993. 
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be perceived as shy by others. Considering the corroborative evidence, the 
‘briefness’ here is best considered a strength. 


o The most distinguishing features about him were his delicate reserve and 
dignified modesty ... E. Gertrude Thomson 


o But Carroll, always shy with all but his intimates ... 
the shy old mathematician ... Lancelot Robson 


o He was, indeed, very shy himself — though never with children — and hated 
mecting strangers ... Katharine Rivers * 


To prove Carroll’s shyness, there is no reason to limit ourselves to 
eyewitness testimonies. Some biographers have interviewed those who have 
met Carroll and reported their thoughts. To those interviewers, the 
testimony was firsthand. Likewise, there is no reason to limit ourselves to 
direct references to ‘shyness’... Only two indirect references were used — 
“quiet” and “gentle” — though several more tangentially support shyness. 
Lastly, there is no reason to exclude testimony from Lewis Carroll himself. 
Carroll refers to being shy in many letters, and perhaps in one of his 
characters whose portrayal may be autobiographical. These letters along 
with aspects of his life that were affected by his shyness will be presented in 
the next two parts. 


36. Cohen, /utermiews, pp.232, 234; Lancelot Robson, ‘Give My Love to the Children’, in Readers Digest 
62, no. 369, January 1953, pp.57. 59; Katharine Rivers, “More Memories of Lewis Carroll’, with an 
introduction by Richard Slobodin, McMaster University Library Research News 3, no. 4, January 1976, 
[p.18]. The first line of the full Robson quotation — the original article is admittedly based on his reading 
more than first hand knowledge — was excised from /nterviews (see page 208 for the second part). Riversss 
piece was unpublished for many years; a note on the manuscript indicates it was written in Dodgson’s 
centenary year. Admittedly, the author is documented to have known Carroll only before the age of five, 
and her sister, Ethel, before the age of ten. Why the typescript by “A Maid Of Kent” is Katharine’s doing 
and not Ethel’s is noc explained in the introduction, though it very well could be quite obvious. 


37. John Martin- Harvey reters to Carroll as “a meek little gendeman” and “reticent, chilly, rather shabby" 
(Cohen, /itervews, p.18G6); Rev. A.B. Taylor reports that Carroll “was very nervous before the services and 
said little to me in the vestry” (Cohen, /uterviews, 173); G.B. Grundy refers to him as being an 
unexpectedly “silent, gloomy man” (George Beardoe Grundy, Fifty-five Years at Oxford: An Unconventional 
Autobiography. London, Methuen, 1945, p.175); Tollemache writes about “his unreadiness in 
conversation” and that he was “nota steady, or what may be termed a safe talker. He could not be relied 
on to bear his part in the give-and-take of serious conversation” (Cohen, /iterviews, pp.46-7); Winitred 
Holiday writes “always the same gentle-voiced, quietly happy. and whimsical soul, his faint stammer and 
slight touch of Oxtord dryness of manner only serving to enhance his charm” (Cohen, /uterviews, p.192); 
and Harry Furniss whose meanness would rather calla shy man a “bore” (/aterviews, p.225). 
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The Full Quotations 


To understand better the particular characteristics of Carroll's shyness, 
an objective of the second part of this essay, the quotations are presented 


here in full. 


e Mr Dodgson spared no pains as a 
host, and always made special efforts 
to overcome the shyness of a timid 
child — a feeling with which he had a 
secret sympathy. Yet a silent child- 
guest was a perplexity to him, and he 
was undoubtedly more at ease with 
one who would chatter unrestrainedly. 


Evelyn Hatch, 1933 


e He seldom spoke, and the slight 
impediment in his speech was not 
conducive to conversation ... 

His shyness and the consciousness 
of his stammer did not at the time | 
speaking of his 
occasionally helping one of the city 


clergy ... GJ. Cowley-Brown, 1898 


am prevent 


e With grown-ups he was shy (he 
was obviously terrified of my mamma) 
— but then, so was I! It only made him 
more like oneself. Enid Shawyer, 1954 


Carroll! Bright, 
delightful, preposterous, gifted with a 


@e Dear’ Lewis 
wonderful imagination, yet so modest 
and shy chat he told almost in a 
whisper the story of Alice in 
Wonderland that made all England 
shake with laughter. /hrough the 
Looking Glass was issued, one may say, 
as a profound public secret, and he 
sent bashfully, secretly, into the world 
The Hunting of the Snark, one of the 


jolliest, most audacious little books 
ever written ... 

With a nervous little cough he came 
forward, bowing so stiffly, and with so 
slight a show of surprised delight at 
our coming, that for an instant we felt 
awed and subdued. Next we realised 
that he was bashful, actually timid! 
But, later his gentle voice, his grave, 
kindly eyes, and his gracious words 
satisfied us that he really was the man 
whose genial letter, crossing the seas, 
had made us regard him as a friend. 
Anonymous, 1898 


e@ His intense shyness and morbid 
dislike of publicity made him a figure 
apart. Only in Common Room, when 
the port had gone round, and only 
then on a lucky night, would a tiny 
drop of fantasy fall Mr 
Dodgson’s lips, after which the 


from 


venerable humorist would resume his 
tantalising taciturnity. H.A.L. Fisher, 
1940 


e Mr Dodgson was a very quiet, 
reserved man, and cared little for 
society, such as large parties and 
receptions; but to come and go as he 
liked in the homes of those with 
whom he was intimate, these visits 
were some of the pleasures he allowed 
himself. Edith Alice Maitland, 


1899 


were some of the pleasures he allowed 


himself. Edith Alice Maitland, 
1899 


e but he was only interesting to look 
at, for he was the stillest and shyest 
full-grown man [ have ever met except 
‘Uncle Remus’. Doctor Mac-Donald 
and several other lively talkers were 
present, and the talk went briskly on 
for a couple of hours, but Carroll sat 
still all the while except that now and 
then he answered a question. His 
answers were brief. | do not remember 


that he elaborated any of them. 
Mark Twain, 1924 


@ It is difficult to speak of a side of 
his character in regard to which he was 
very reserved, but not one who knew 
him at all intimately could doubr that 
the old friend who has sketched his 
character in the Oxford Magazine is 
right in finding the keynote of his life 
here. His ministry was seriously 
hindered by native shyness, and by an 
impediment in speech which greatly 
added to his nervousness ... 

It is true that Dodgson was shy, and 
was not naturally attracted to under- 
graduates, as there was a certain un- 
expectedness in their proceedings ... 
Why he stopped at the diaconate I do 
not know, but I think his scammer in 
speech may have had something to do 
with it. He was rather sensitive about 
this, and it made him shy of taking 
clerical duty in church. Thomas Banks 
Strong, 1898, 1932 


e Little did we dream then that this 
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shy but almost brilliant logic tutor 
with a bent for telling fairy stories to 
little girls, and for taking photographs 
of elderly dons, would before so many 
years be known all over the civilised 
world ... Alice Hargreaves, 1932 


e He had a slight stutter and was 


rather shy, and_ resented being 


recognised or spoken to as Lewis 
Carroll, the author of Alice 
Wonderland. Irene Vanbrugh, 1948 


in 


e Rugby almost crushed him; his shy 
and sensitive nature could not stand 
the ways of public school, and he said 
afterwards that he did not think he 
could endure the horrors of his school 
life again ... 

Shy as he was, hating — almost 
loathing — self-advertisement, my 
uncle dearly loved a little discussion 
with his friends on religious, ethical, 
and practical questions. He could 
then be very solemn ... 

Though it is hard for those who have 
only known him as the gentle and 
retiring don to believe it, it is 
nevertheless true that long after he left 
school his name was remembered as 
that of a boy who knew well how to 
use his fists in defence of a righteous 
cause. 

“Rather shy in general society 
[statement made by Miss Anderson, a 
psychic who never met Carroll]. 
Those who knew him well will agree 
that this was, at any rate, a remarkable 
coincidence. Stuart 


Collingwood, 1898 


Dodgson 


@e Gentle and cheerful in his 
intercourse with others, playful and 
ready in conversation, he is capable of 
acquirements and knowledge far 
beyond his years ... 

Be assured that | shall always feel a 


the 


intelligent, and well-conducted boy 


peculiar interest in gentle, 


who is now leaving us. James Tate, 


1844, 1846 


e@ The personal characteristic that 
you would notice most on meeting 
Lewis Carroll was his extreme shyness. 
With children, of course, he was not 
nearly so reserved, but in the society 
of people of maturer age he was 
almost old-maidenishly prim in his 
manner. When he knew a child well 
this reserve would vanish completely, 
but it 
disconcerting incident to bring the 
cloak of about 
him once more, and close the lips that 
just before had been talking so 
delightfully ... 

Despite his love for the photographer's 
art, he hated the idea of having his 


own picture taken for the benefit ofa 


slightly 


needed only a 


shyness 


curious world. The shyness that made 
him nervous in the presence of 
strangers made the idea that anyone 
who cared to stare into a shop window 
his 
portrait extremely repulsive to him. 
lsa Bowman, 1899 


e Sifting my childhood memories for 


could examine and criticise 


glimpses of my uncle Charles, | recall 
a quiet, precise, and very kindly 
figure... 

The fact was that the “unwilling men” 


ae) 


found him a very uninspiring lecturer 
— “dull as ditchwater” they said. He 
was shy, and stiff, and ill at ease with 
his pupils. He did not understand 
young men. Violet Dodgson, 1951 


e Except to little girls, he was not an 
alluring personage. Austere, shy, 
precise, absorbed in mathematical 
reverie, watchfully tenacious of his 
dignity, — stiffly 
political, theological, social theory, his 


conservative in 
life mapped out in squares like Alice's 
landscape, he struck discords in frank 
harmonious camaraderie of College 


life. William Tuckwell, 1900 
e@ While Dodgson, the shy, learned 


mathematician who hated inaccuracy, 
the 
multiplication-table’s veracity, my 
father, the poet, who hated any touch 
of irreverence, could laugh «ll tears 
ran at his friend’s ridicule of smug 
formalism and copy-book maxims. 


Greville MacDonald, 1924 


loved to question very 


e@ The writer well remembers his 
nervous, highly-strung manner as he 
stood before the little room full of 
simple people, few of whom had any 
idea of the world-wide reputation of 
that shy, slight figure before them. 
William Henry Draper, 1906 


e Dodgson was a good teller of 
anecdote ... a person who never let the 
talk flag, but never monopolised it, 
who had rather set others talking than 
talk himself; and was as pleased to 
hear a twice-told tale as to retail his 
own store of reminiscence; a quality 
egregious, but, as all know, rare ... 


And though he shrank from. all 
publicity, and led his modest dutiful 
life in quiet academic shade ... 

Mr Dodgson was an excellent after- 
dinner speaker, though he did not like 
to speak. Frederick York Powell, 1906, 
1899 


the 
Worcester College Gardens, Dodgson 


e During rehearsals — in 
occasionally used to look in, but being 
a shy man he never allowed himself to 
come forward; all we ever saw of him 
was a sly face peeping out from 
behind a tree and smiling .... Alan 


Mackinnon, 1910 


@ a quiet retiring, scholarlike person, 
tull of interesting and pleasant 
oftentimes with an 


and 


certainly with a sense of great 


conversation, 
undercurrent of humour, 
sensitiveness with regard to the serious 
side of life. The very thought of being 
lionised was utterly distasteful and 


abhorrent ... A.W. Dubourg, 1899 


@ [hey have such wrong ideas about 
him — that he was a recluse, and that 
he made friends with little girls but 
was too shy to talk to grown-ups. On 
the contrary, apart from his college 
work, he was many-sided in_ his 
interests ... 

He disliked parties, especially dinner- 
parties — ‘bandying small talk with 
dull people’ was his description of 
them — and if he did nor talk it was 
not from shyness but from boredom. 
But he seems to have enjoyed Lady 
Salisbury’s house-parties at Hatfield, 
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and would sit up ull one in the 
morning talking to his fellow guests in 


the smoking-room. Ethel Hatch, 1966 


e | have an artist-friend, a rare 
genius, as unique in his way, perhaps, 
as Lewis Carroll, but as opposite 
as the poles. Rugged, full of angles, 
charming in private life, gauche in the 
presence of strangers. I call him 
Solomon Eagle ... 

The most distinguishing features 
about him were his delicate reserve 
and dignified modesty; he shrank with 
painful over-sensitiveness from being 
“lionised” in any way. To be pointed 
out as the “Alice man” was to him 


abhorrent. E. Gertrude Thomson, 1898 


@ The acclaim showered on Alice's 
creator would have turned a lesser 
man’s head. But Carroll, always shy 


with all but his fled 


whenever his work was praised; he 


Intimates, 


refused to read reviews because such 
reading seemed to him “unhealthy”; 
and he objected to being invited to 
dinners or other social engagements, 
preferring to see his friends singly ... 
One of the thousands of playful letters 
he wrote to his young friends ends 
charmingly, “Give my love to any 
children you happen to meet’. And 
that is precisely what the shy old 
mathematician did all his life. 
Lancelot Robson, 1953 


e He was, indeed, very shy himself — 
though never with children — and hated 
meeting strangers; and when staying 
with us, he always, if he could, avoided 


I]. Unaccountably Shy 


Though Carroll’s shyness is accountable through the interviews and 
recollections, shyness itself, with a number of unravelled mysteries, is at 
times unaccountable to psychologists.** Why is shyness both a fear of novel 
situations (meeting strangers or giving a speech) and a feeling of self- 
consciousness when being observed or conspicuous (being different or an 
object of attention)? Why is blushing related to shyness, shame, and 
modesty? Why are Israeli children significantly less shy than Japanese and 
Taiwanese children? Why are Caucasian shy people statistically more apt to 
have blue eyes, blond hair, pale skin and more sensitive olfactory systems 
than non-shy Caucasians? Or why are the shy more likely to have thin 
bodies and narrower faces with a vulnerability to hay fever and other 
allergies? Why do the shy have more aesthetic orientations than their unshy 
counterparts?” 

Psychologists define shyness as anxiousness in social environments with 
excessive self-consciousness, awkward reticence, habitual avoidance and 
fear of negative evaluations by others.’ The definition spans from those 
who suffer only slight discomfort in social interactions to those who have a 
severe social phobia — only 18% of the shy population, according to one 
study — and excludes those who do not feel discomfort in society but simply 
opt to be solitary, the non-anxious introverts.“' In a conversation with a 
stranger, a shy person worries about what to say next more than he listens. 
He will wonder if talking about the weather would be too strategic, 
backfiring into a revelation of his discomfort. Shy people are often 
described as being afraid of strangers. In truth, this is not part of the 
definition. Most shy people will have no trouble sharing an elevator with a 
complete stranger. If the situation demands conversation, however, the 
person being known but not intimate, a casual acquaintance, the shy person 
would rather mumble something about a forgotten umbrella than enter the 
elevator. Shy people are not skilled at small talk. 


38. W. Ray Crozier, ‘Shyness’, The Psychologist 15, no. 9, September 2002, p.463. 
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40. Henderson and Zimbardo, ‘Shyness’, p.497; Carducei, Bold, 5; Crozier, ‘Shyness’ p.460. 
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Statistics on shyness differ from study to study and according to various 
definitions. Recent research suggests that about 40% to 50% of adults in 
the United States declare that they are chronically shy. Another study, 
however, declares that “extreme shyness” is found in only 15% of the 
population. About 90% of people report feeling shy at one time or another 
in their lives." 


Triggers and Reactions 


Isolating the shy population, psychologists have an overwhelming 
amount of statistics. In 1977, Phillip Zimbardo, the co-director of the 
Shyness Institute and a professor of psychology at Stanford University, 
published figures on shy triggers, “what switches on the shyness circuit”. 
He separated them into two groups, the situational triggers and the people 
triggers. For the former, he found that being the focus of attention in a 
large group made 73% of his subjects shy, followed by large groups (68%), 
being of lower status (56%), social situations in general (55%), new 
situations in general (55%), situations requiring assertiveness (54%), 
evaluations (53%) and being the focus of attention of a small group (52%), 
to name the situations affecting over half of the shy. Scoring lowest were 
small task-oriented groups (28%) and one-to-one same sex interactions 
(14%). For the people triggers, strangers made 70% shy, followed by the 
opposite sex (64%), authorities by virtue of their knowledge (55%) and 
authorities by virtue of their role (40%). Working as if antidotes to the 
triggers, Zimbardo’s data showed that being with friends made only 11% of 
shy people shy, followed by children (10%) — a concept especially important 
for Carrollians — and parents (8%)." In a later article written with Lynne 
Henderson, Zimbardo concluded that shy people have a problem 
“initiating social actions in unstructured, spontaneous behavioral 
settings ."! 

In 1980, Arnold H. Buss, another leading researcher, explained triggers 
through “novelty”. Shyness occurs in novel environmental settings, novel 
social settings, and novel role-playing. Thus, a shy person feels anxious 
about attending a lecture in a new hall, meeting new people and taking on 
a new job.” 

42. Louis A. Schmidt and Nathan A. Fox, ‘Conceptual, Biological, and Behavioural Distincuons Among 
Difference Categories of Shy Children. Extreme, p.47: Lynne Henderson and Philip Zimbardo, ‘Shyness’, 
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Dan Russell, Carolyn E. Cutrona, and Warren H. Jones set out to 
“determine more specifically the kinds of situations that contribute to the 
experience of shyness” and, in doing so, supported Buss’s theory and 
somewhat confirmed Zimbardo’s earlier data. They found that both 
strangers and authority figures triggered shyness in 78.6% of their shy 
subjects. The two were followed by public performances (46.4%), meeting 
people and introductions (39.3%), embarrassments (37.5%), heterosexual 
risks, such as asking for a date (33.9%) and social functions (32.1%). 
Falling in the middle of the list were heterosexual situations (26.8%), new 
situations (25.0), evaluations (23.2%), impressive people, such as high 
status and attractive others (19.6%), undesirable people (19.6%) and 
discussions and opinions (19.6%). Scoring low were such concepts as new 
activities, crowds and public places, nudity and exposure, misbehaviour, 
public praise and emotional confrontations (all scoring 16.1%), followed by 
intimate interactions, such as saying “I love you” (14.3%). In the same 
study, they also established that being at a party with strangers, the first day 
of a new job and being asked personal questions in public produced the 
highest measures of shyness. The first and last, as will be shown, are quite 
relevant to Lewis Carroll.“ 

Carroll’s acquaintances — including his family, friends, college 
contemporaries, and various others — touched upon these concepts in their 
reminiscences, presented in the first part. They alluded to some of the 
triggers discussed by psychologists when they described Carroll as one who 
“cared little for society” (social functions, at a party with strangers) and one 
who was “not naturally attracted to undergraduates, as there was a certain 
unexpectedness in their proceedings” (unstructured social settings, 
undesirable people) and one who “hated meeting strangers’ (strangers). 
They touched upon the antidotes to these triggers when they described his 
habit of “preferring to see his friends singly” (large groups, crowds) and 
“With grown-ups he was shy” or, as another put it, “With children, of 
course, he was not nearly so reserved” or yet another, who declared him shy 
“though never with children” (children). 

Once the triggers are in place and the strings tripped, the reactions 
begin. Psychologists commonly split the reactions into three components: 
behavioural, physiological and cognitive. Zimbardo and Henderson add a 
fourth, affective. The first, behavioural, refers to observable actions, 


Stephen R. Briggs, New York. Plenum Press, 1986, rpt. 1987 (hereafter cited as Perspectives), pp.239-40. 
Ihe researchers reported Buss's novel theory. For more discussion on triggers, see Carducci, Bold, p.34, 
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quotation marks were omitted for the mostly generic cerms that trigger shyness (e.g. “Authority figures”). 


including a general tendency toward “inhibition or passivity”. Shy people 
commonly avert their eyes, speak softly and with difficulty, excessively 
touch their faces or bodies and avoid frightful settings. In a casual chat, 
studies show that the shy take longer to utter their first word, take longer to 
warm up, initiate fewer subjects and respond with less elaboration, 
especially about personal matters. The second category, physiological, refers 
to the somatic anxiety of the body. Some shy people will feel dry mouth, 
others an accelerated heart rate, sweating, trembling, nausea, faintness and 
occasionally a light surreal moment of being removed. Not only do the shy 
blush, but many also get clammy hands and feel a weakening in the knees. 
The third component, cognitive, refers to the sufferer’s contemplation of 
negative thoughts. The shy tend to worry about looking foolish, negative 
evaluations and the appropriate behaviour in specific social situations. Shy 
people are also extremely self-deprecating and often become overly 
concerned with perfectionism. In this sense shy people are bothered not by 
low self-esteem but by an overwhelming sense of oneself, self-consciousness. 
Lastly, Zimbardo and Henderson’s fourth category, affective, refers to how 
these factors shape a shy person. Shyness can cause an otherwise secure 
person to feel lonely, depressed, dejected, sad, shameful and embarrassed, 
producing low self-esteem and anxiety. ' 

The acquaintances also touched upon Carroll's personal reactions, 
mirroring those confirmed by psychologists. The first type, behavioural, as 
would be expected, was the most commonly observed. They wrote of 
occasions when he had “so slight a show of surprised delight” or when he 
“was the stillesc and shyest full-grown man” or when “he never allowed 
himself to come forward” (inhibition and passivity). They described him as 
being “a quiet retiring, scholarlike person” with a “gentle voice” or, as two 
others described it, that he was “a quiet, precise and very kindly figure” or 
“a very quiet, reserved man” (softly spoken). They heard the silence, 
detailing how “He seldom spoke” or that “he was very reserved” or that he 
had a “delicate reserve and dignified modesty” (reserved). They admitted 
that he would “rather set others talking than talk himself” or that he was 
“more at case with one who would chatter unrestrainedly” and that if he 
did speak, hed soon “resume his tantalising taciturnity”, his points not 
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others as expecting perfection from them", 


being “elaborated” (less elaboration). Other behavioural responses would 
be his “bowing so stiffly” (awkwardness). 

The memoirists observed the second type of reaction, physiological, 
when they wrote that he exhibited a “nervous little cough” or when they 
observed “his nervous, highly-strung manner” or with such descriptions as 
his “impediment in speech which greatly added to his nervousness” or his 
being “nervous in the presence of strangers” (trembling). Since shy people 
often believe that their physical responses are seen by others when, in fact, 
they are hardly noticeable, these experiences, here observed, must have been 
quite trying to Carroll himself.” Lastly, cognitive emotions were assumed 
when a memoirist hypothesised that his shyness was related to his 
“consciousness of his stammer’” (self-consciousness). 

Of course, the shyness in Lewis Carroll was more subtle than the 
shyness in the pathetic sap portrayed in the quotations above. On the other 
hand, this condensed scramble fairly describes aspects of his shyness or, at 
least, aspects that can be observed by others. We should not expect Carroll's 
contemporaries to have witnessed many non-behavioural responses — such 
as dry mouth, dizziness and upset stomach (physiological), or negative 
thoughts (cognitive) — even though they were gencrated by and generating 
in their company. By definition, Carroll’s cognitive reactions would be best 
known only to him, and to begin to understand them, we would at least 
need to have his own, not others’, description of his shyness. Such evidence 
does exist. 


The Shy Letters of Lewis Carroll 


As stated in part one, not only do the reminiscences from those who met 
Carroll prove his shyness, but many of Carroll’s own letters prove his 
shyness as well, or rather, simply state it. They will be presented here, 
however, to illustrate further — now from within - his personal triggers and 
reactions. To begin, in the first two letters below, to Gertrude Chataway and 
Florence Balfour, aged about fourteen and seventeen respectively, Carroll 
discloses one of his most common triggers, meeting people, and in the last 
letter, another common trigger, being in a large group or being the focus of 
attention in a small group. The letters, including the last to }rances 
Hardman, aged about sixteen, show some hesitancy with the opposite sex, 
though playful and perhaps not a true emotion: 


o I shall be. oh. so shy of vou when next we meet, and when I find you grown 
from a little girl to a gigantic young lady. (to Gertrude Chataway) 


48. Bruch. Gorskv. Collins. and Berger. Shyness and Socabilicy Re-cxarnined. YI/. See Carroll to 


. j -— a 
Cooper. 6 Mav 1890. disc d below ‘note for Carrolls own dexcmption of his physical reacuon 


fee 


o As are the feelings of ... che old gentleman who, after chaining up a small 
terricr overnight, finds a hippopotamus raging around the kennel in the 
morning ... I meet with the astonishing photography of the same 
microcosm suddenly expanded into a tall young person, whom I should be 
too shy to look at, even with a telescope which would no doubt be necessary 
to get any distinct idea of her smile, or at any rate, to satisfy oneself whether 
she has eyebrows or not! (to Florence Balfour) 


o This is to say — do come as soon as you can, | will begin to expect you about 
6’2. Then | shall have time to get over the shyness produced by meeting so 
many ladies at once, and also time to show you my “house” ... (to Frances 


Hardman)" 


In addressing the maturing of Gertrude and Florence, Carroll shows 
more comfort with children, than with young adults. He speaks for the nine 
out of ten shy people who are not inhibited by children, according to 
Zimbardo’s data, and for the statistic that opposite sex interactions when 
compared co interactions with children are more than six times as likely to 
produce shyness. But as we shall see, even children switch on his sensitive 
“shyness circuit” from time to time. 

In the next three letters, Carroll divulges more triggers to his recipients. 
In the first two, to an unidentified person and to Edith Blakemore, aged 
about eighteen, he mentions his abhorrence of being the focus of attention. 
In the Blakemore letter alone, he not only hints that he prefers smaller 
groups to larger groups,” as the third letter above, but also hints at his 
preference for one-on-one interactions. Numerous letters better illustrate 
Carroll’s preference for these interactions, especially when hosting dinners 
in his rooms.*! The last letter to Mrs ES. Rix, mother of Charlotte and 
Edith, clearly illustrates his issues with the first half of Zimbardoss 
observation that the shy have problems “initiating social actions in 
unstructured, spontaneous behavioural settings’: 

o I don’t think any of my many little stage-friends have any shyness at all 
about being talked to of their performances. They thoroughly enjoy the 
publicity that | shrink from. (to anonymous) 

0 | do sympathise so heartily with you in what you say about feeling shy with 
children when you have to entertain them! Sometimes they are a real terror 


to me — especially boys: litle girls | can now and then get on with, when 
thev re few enough. (to Edith Blakemore) 


49. Carroll to Gertrude Chataway, 23 Mav 1880, Carroll to Florence Balfour, 10 February 1882, and 
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o She would feel constrained, and the hours would drag: for, if people are shy 
with me, I generally feel so too. (to Mrs F.S. Rix) * 


In the letters, Carroll shows two instances where even children are adept 
at triggering shyness. To Edith Blackemore, he admits his issues with 
groups of children, as opposed to his preferred one-on-one interactions, and 
to Mrs Rix, he shows how even a single child, if shy, can educe his own 
shyness. Throughout his diary, Carroll dreaded the bashful child.” 

With these and other triggers firmly set in place, what were Carroll's 
usual reactions — at least those that can be ascertained from his 
correspondence? In the first letter below to Edith Miller, aged about 
twenty-three, he shows both behavioural reactions, initiating fewer subjects, 
and cognitive reactions, looking foolish and self-consciousness. The middle 
letter to Mrs C.F. Moberly Bell, the mother of four girls and two boys, 
shows another behavioural reaction, responding with less elaboration, 
especially about personal matters, though in this case, through an 
admittance of the lady curiously being an uninhibited trigger. In the last 
letter to Margaret Cunnynghame, aged about thirteen, Carroll shows a 
hesitancy in sending his “love” to Haly, her elder sister, aged about sixteen. 
He showed the same behavioural reaction of inhibition and passivity in his 
letters to Florence Balfour and Gertrude Chataway. Though Carroll 1s 
playing with the fact that these girls, especially Florence and Haly, were the 
age of “coming out’, a time when men need to be cautious towards young 
ladies,“ this feigned emotion may have been often truly felt in his younger 
years: 

o She is one of my child-friends with whom | can feel at my ease — not one 

whose shyness makes me shy also, and makes both of us wretched! (to Edith 


Miller) 


o Forgive me for making the remark; but, before you had been in the room a 
minute, I felt you were a person with whom I couldn't possibly be shy (some 
people make me awfully shy!) but one with whom I had to be confidential! 


(to Mrs C. F. Moberly Bell) 


o PS. —I would send, if | were not too shy, the same message to “Haly” chat 
she (though I do not deserve it, not I!) has sent through her sister to me ... 
(to Margaret Cunnynghame) » 
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The letter to Edith Miller, referring to the ten-year-old Ruth Gamlen, 
proves once again how a shy child could inhibit Carroll. The concept of 
child society, and children being an antidote to shyness — excepting the two 
aforementioned circumstances — should not be misconstrued as a 
replacement for adult society. As Carroll stated himself, “Child-society is 
very delightful to me: but I confess that grown-up society is much more 
interesting!” 

There are at least five more significant letters where Carroll admits his 
shyness. In one, he describes himself as being “the shy old bachelor, 
frightened at finding himself within the walls of a girls’ school”, and in 
another he repeats being “a little afraid of, and shy with, children who are 
shy with me”. In two, in reference to being lionised, he refers to himself as 
being “too shy to come” and as being one of those “timid callers”... The 
fifth letter, however, deserves to be quoted in full. It runs the gambit on shy 
triggers and shy reactions, even exemplifying statements made in leading 
psychologists’ definition of the trait. 

In the middle of April 1891, Carroll wrote to Mrs N.H. Stevens, the 
mother of Winifred and Edith, the latter a special child-friend, being the 
dedicatee of Sylvie and Bruno Concluded. \n the children’s absence, he 
wished to show her some nude photographic studies and for her to approve 
the showing of them to her older child, about nineteen. After the talk, 
Carroll admitted: 

I came away without effecting my second object in calling, which 
was to try and arrange a day for our walk, etc. But | was too shy to 
broach any personal topic in the presence of strangers. 

It always makes me a little shy to have to talk with several people 
(strangers) looking on and listening, and I feel obliged to keep to the 
most general topics of ordinary “small-talk”, of which material my 
supply SOOn COMeS CO an end. 

And | was made doubly shy by your beginning to talk about my 

“books’! | am quite sure vou had not the least idea how | hate having 
my books, or myself, en évidence in the presence of strangers: but, 
also, I feel colerably sure you will not mind my mentioning the fact. 
Possibly it is a morbid feeling: certainly it is not shared by all writers. | 
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read, only the other day, an anecdote of somebody meeting, in society, 
for the first time, some writer or other, whosc first question was “Have 
you read my book?” 

If ever | ask such a question of a stranger, it will be due to 
“temporary insanity’! 

I hope, when next you see your way to a leisure-afternoon (or, better, 
a choice of 2 or 3), you will let me know, (to Mrs N.H. Stevens) 


The letter defines Carroll’s shyness, at least here, as being self-conscious 
with awkward reticence and problematic “small-talk”. It illustrates several 
triggers, namely, being the focus of attention, large groups, evaluative 
situations and meeting strangers. It shows the behavioural reactions of 
inhibition and passivity, problems with initiating subjects of conversations, 
and with revealing private details about his personal life, even if only minor 
daily activities, along with several cognitive behavioural issues, namely, self- 
consciousness and possibly looking foolish. 

Though not in some casual letter or even some chance diary entry, but 
still by his own pen, Lewis Carroll may have revealed his shyness elsewhere, 
namely, through his fiction. In a letter written in March 1886, Carroll 
wrote that “the zarrator (the whole book will be autobiographical) must vot 
appear in any of the illustrations”.’’ He was describing his fictional works 
Sylvie and Bruno and Sylvie and Bruno Concluded to his illustrator Harry 
Furniss. Leach and Cohen believe the character of Arthur Forester to have 
autobiographical qualities.“’ Consider the following conversation from “In 


a Shady Place” from Sylvie and Bruno Concluded: 


(“]I delight in reading letters, but | know well how tring it is to 
write them’. 

“It is, sometimes’, Arthur assented. “For instance when youre very 
shv of the person you have to write to.” 

“Does that show itself in the letter?” Lady Muriel enquired. “Of 
course, When | hear any one talking — you, for instance — I can see how 
desperately shy he is! But can you see that in a letter?” 

“Well, of course, when you hear any one talk fluently — you, for 
instance — vou can see how desperately un-shy she ts — not to say saucy! 
But the shyest and most intermittent talker must seem fluent in letter- 
writing. He may have taken half-an-hour to compose his second 
sentence but there it is, close after the first!” 
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The passage may prove that Carroll becomes shy in a romantic setting 
(trigger) and that when so imposed, an ensuing awkward silence (reaction) 
may be expected, only to be broken with utterances that lack fluency — 
twice mentioned — a possible hint to his stutter. 

But before considering this evidence, it must be decided if the character 
is truly autobiographical. In a later letter than the one quoted above, Carroll 
wrote “The autobiographer couldn't see it that way” and “Dont put in the 
autobiographer. He is never to appear, you know”. So Carroll’s use of the 
term “autobiographical” in the first letter — “the narrator (the whole book 
will be autobiographical) must not appear in any of the illustrations” — did 
not mean the book was autobiographical to Carroll, but to the Narrator.” 
In truth, any other interpretation would turn the parenthetical into a non 
sequitur. Despite this, Martin Gardner finds the Narrator to be an 
autobiographical Carroll, not Forester (and Cohen agrees, accepting both 
characters as representative of Carroll). After all, as Gardner points out, in 
‘Bruno's Revenge’, the original short story that expanded into the Sylvie and 
Bruno books, the narrator tells Bruno “My name's Lewis Carroll”, and the 
Sylvie and Bruno books themselves are indexed like a work of non-fiction. 
If Forester is autobiographical nonetheless (Leach and Cohen base their 
theories on more than the first letter), then the above passage could be 
accepted as further proof of his shyness, allowing the argument that an 
autobiographical character is likely to have a more accurate psychological 
make up than a biographical make up — Carroll was not a doctor like 
Forester, for example. But with the character's autobiographical nature 
being debatable, and even if acceptable, without any record as to the extent 
or accuracy Carroll desired, its use here — to evaluate, not to prove his 
shyness — is problematic. The passage may simply be Carroll writing fiction, 
using romantic shyness as a novelistic device. 


Two Types of Shyness: Fearful and Self-conscious 


With the triggers in place, the strings pulled and the reactions firing, 
psychologists can now begin to qualify shy behaviour, creating observable 
subtypes. In 1999, in one of the more recent theories, Jonathan M. Cheek 
and Elena N. Krasnoperova acknowledged the many psychologists who 
approved the division of shyness into the two-part Shy-Sociable and the 
Shy-Unsociable for differing shyness and sociability (as discussed in the 
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first part), but found it too coarse for grouping shy subtypes.” Using two 
personality dimensions, sociotropy and autonomy, they separated shy 
people into four groups: Secure, Dependent, Withdrawn and Conflicted. 
Though the study sounds promising, it has not yet been referenced in 
professional journals to a high enough extent to warrant a detailed 
description here. 

Earlier, in 1985, Arnold H. Buss developed a rather well received and 
oft-cited theory of shyness. He recognised that the triggers could be 
separated into two groups: Fearful and Self-conscious.”” Fearful refers to 
feeling anxiety over novel settings, such as meeting a stranger, presenting a 
speech or making a point in a group. Fearful children hide behind their 
fathers rather than join new children on a new playground. Fearful adults 
would like to know all the particulars about an unfamiliar setting before 
their involvement. A fearfully shy speaker, for example, would ask many 
oddly tedious questions before giving a best-man speech at his brother’s 
wedding, an attempt to become more comfortable by rehearsing the matter 
in his mind.” On the other hand, self-conscious shyness refers to anxiety 
over negative evaluations, being different from others, being in the 
company of authority figures, being stared at or being the object of 
attention. The self-consciously shy do not like to reveal private details about 
their lives. Since children do not become self aware until about the age of 
five, this form of shyness develops later. 

There are important differences between the two types. Studies show, 
for instance, that the fearfully shy are more apt to have negative affective 
consequences than the self-consciously shy, and that the self-consciously shy 
do not even differ from non-shy counterparts in low self-esteem and 
achievement conflict. Despite these differences, and several others, 
W. Raymond Crozier adds that “The two forms of shyness reactions are not 
distinct reaction patterns, and any situation is likely to attract a mixture of 
the two kinds of reactions”."" 
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Carroll shows both fearful shyness and self-conscious shyness. The 
second type was exemplified in some of the “shy” letters above and will be 
further exemplified when the dinner-party lions are on the prowl for ‘Lewis 
Carroll’, as discussed in part three. This section will focus on the first type, 
fearful shyness, as candidly revealed in a letter Carroll wrote from the 
seaside town of Eastbourne to Isabel Standen in 1885: 


I can quite understand, and much sympathise with, what you say of 
your feeling lonely, and not what you can honestly call “happy”. ... My 
own experience is, that every new form of life we try is, just at first, 
irksome rather than pleasant. My first day or two at the sea is a little 
depressing; I miss the Christ Church interests, and haven't taken up the 
threads of interest here... In all such cases, the true philosophy, 
I believe, is “wait a bit”. Our mental nerves seem to be so adjusted that 
we feel first, and most keenly, the discomforts of any new form of life: 
but, after a bit, we get used to them, and cease to notice them; and then 
we have time to realise the enjoyable features, which at first we were 
too much worried to be conscious of.” 


The letter effectively illustrates Buss’s explanation of fearful shyness 
through novelty. Here Carroll speaks of his “mental nerves’ feeling 
“worried” and “irksome” and the “discomforts” in reference to a “new form 
of life’. Carroll was no stranger to Busss novel theory — he even 
described it himself. This show of being quite perceptive about the trait — 
as a truly shy person would be apt to be — appears in a letter to a governess 
of two children, aged about fifteen and seventeen. In regard to the 
possibility of taking either one to a matinée, he intuitively sensed “we 
should need to know each other a good deal better, for her to become un- 
shy enough to be quite happy in so novel a situation”. ” 

Further evidence of his fearful shyness, however, is best exemplified 
with two proposed talks to the students of Alice J. Cooper, and through the 
letters and diary entries to and about her and one of her students, Edith 
Blakemore. From 1876 to 1895, Miss Cooper was the first Headmistress of 
Edgbaston High School for Girls. Progressive and innovative, though 
described as “dowdy and grey”, she discouraged the wearing of fashionable 
clothing, but encouraged the playing of cricket, exercising in callisthenics 
and gymnastics, and the performing of plays. ' Carroll first contacted her 
around November 1883 to assist in his “Shakespeare for girls” project, 
meeting her the following February and again the following June. From 
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time to time, Carroll sought her advice on behalf of his friends, whether 
students or teachers. Edith Blakemore, called Dolly, was a long-time 
childhood friend whom Carroll first met on the pier in Eastbourne when 
she was around five years old. Despite the young girl’s own apparent 
shyness — lasting into adulthood — a long friendship developed. By the time 
Carroll came to speak at Miss Cooper's school, his now-teenaged child- 
friend was a student there, passing her Oxford and Cambridge Higher 
Certificate, and becoming the secretary of the Edgbaston High School 
Discussion Society. She took to the amateur stage, becoming another 
example of the shy actor — as opposed to ‘actress’, as she often played the 
male roles. ° 
In the middle of December 1889, the school put on scenes from Julius 
Caesar in German along with a version of Alice and Carroll, being invited, 
suggested telling “Bruno's Picnic’ to the children. ’ Two days later, after 
receiving a positive response from the headmistress, Carroll candidly 
admitted “it would be a relief to be told ‘there isn’t time for it.” He then 
added, “Stull, | would rather do it than not! But it’s for the Children’s sake, 
not mine. It's hard to explain”. ' A conflicted form of shyness is hard to 
explain. His diary entry after the event further illustrated Buss’s fearful 
shyness: 
Went over to Birmingham, having asked Mrs Blackemore to give me 
a bed, in order to accept Miss Cooper's invitation to see a performance 
of Alice (Mrs F. Kroeker’s version) at the High School. Mert, at Mrs 
Blakemore’s, her two daughers, Alice and Fdith, and her son Arthur, 
and a Miss King who came to dinner, as also did Miss Cooper. In 
writing to Miss Cooper, I rashly offered to tell “Bruno's Picnic” 
afterwards to the litcle children, thinking I should have an audience of 
40 or 50, mostly children: instead of which, | had to tell it from the 
stage, Co an audience of about 280, mostly older girls and grown-up 
people! However I got some of the children to come on the stage with 
me, and the little ‘Alice’ (Muriel Howard Smith, aged 11) stood by me, 
which made it less awtul. ... | was introduced to “Alice,” and a few 
more; and was quite sorry to hear afterwards from Edith that the other 
performers wanted to shake hands. 
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Though he can easily speak to forty or fifty young children, he suddenly 
becomes fearful when the numbers grow and the audience becomes older, 
consisting of adults. He was not prepared. To soften the anxiety, he brings 
the children on the stage to deflect as much of the attention as they can. As 
may be seen here, even though Carroll will wilfully perform in front of a 
group, it does not mean he lacks anxiety. The diary entry illustrates the 
difference between the mere motion of giving a talk and the emotion 
within when actually giving it — a concept lost upon the recent scholars who 
merely monitor motion. 

At this point, Carroll writes two letters to Edith Blakemore that are 
unrelated to his two talks but are nonetheless related to shyness. In the first, 
three days after the event above, Carroll describes a hunter who disrupts the 
serenity of a lion, “There are two things | dislike in life: one is having a 
tooth drawn; the other is, being made a ‘lion’ of, and talked to about my 
books by a stranger”.° This concept is more applicable to self-conscious 
shyness and is addressed elsewhere. In the second letter, three months after 
his first talk, Carroll sympathises with Edith on her shyness, thus admitting 
his own shyness as well, a letter dealt with previously (see page 31, note 52). 

To return, five months after his talk to the children, Carroll] illustrates 
his fearful shyness again, even in a more controlled environment. In May 
1890, he reminds Miss Cooper that he is open to a second talk of “a few 
serious words”, admitting that “Ic is a thing that | should both dread, and 
delight, to do”. Here, the words “dread” and “delight” signal once again his 
conflicted shyness, two varying emotions, as dissimilar as a walrus is to a 
carpenter, clashing so unwieldily about that they unsettle him. Sure enough, 
Carroll continues, “Physically, all such coming out of one’s-self, so to speak, 
is a terror to me: sometimes, when | have undertaken to preach a sermon, 
I feel, as the time gets near, as if I really could not face it, and must get 
myself excused ...”. This troublesome “coming out of one’s-self” is 
shyness, a reaction being twisted into a trigger owing to Carroll forcing 
himself to address the girls. He makes a frank admission that he has issues 
of self-disclosure, even in a lecturing mode of “serious words”. Evidently, 
even in regard to serious topics, he feels anxiety when revealing his personal 
feelings, a known problem with the shy. But these triggers (a mixture of 
being the focus of attention and large groups) and reactions do not get the 
best of him. He perseveres, even if he needs to give himself, as he relates 
to Miss Cooper, a little pep talk, “I have to say to myself ‘what does it 
matter what you feel about it? If you can say anything helpful to other 
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immortal souls, that is the only thing that really signifies.” Here Carroll 
shows some hint of his cognitive reactions (negative thoughts 
about looking foolish, and perhaps some self-deprecation) and earlier in the 
letter his use of the word “Physically” reveals some physical reactions as well 
(nervousness and perhaps nausea, sweating or an accelerated heart rate). 

The letter indicates some need to set the stage, so to speak, before 
addressing the girls, perhaps a reaction to the first talk, the recent 
angst-ridden telling of ‘Bruno's Picnic’. He feels more at ease the more 
Miss Cooper understands his particular shyness, a fact that he may believe 
she has been slow to grasp, despite the fact that she met Carroll at least three 
times previously. As if not enough, before getting into the mundane 
minutiae of scheduling, Carroll begins the next paragraph with a frank 
example, “Just now I’m feeling rather crushed at having undertaken to 
preach, next Sunday”, with the word “crushed” bound to get through to 
Miss Cooper. 

Fearful shyness can be seen in Carroll by way of his stammer, not a 
point yet openly mentioned to Miss Cooper, but soon to be. He admitted 
to another that his “hesitation ... is always worse in reading (when I can see 
difficult words before they come) than in speaking”. * Despite this claim, 
“in reading” presumes an audience, a known shy trigger and a likely 
difficulty. Carroll concedes as much in a letter to his speech therapist, “for 
if | break down in reading to only one or two, | should be all the worse, 
I fear, for the presence of a congregation”. Earlier in the letter, Carroll 
hinted at a connection between his nervousness when speaking in public 
and his stutter, writing of a curious failure, “in spite of my feeling 
quite cool”. ” 

Come 1890, in a letter to Miss Cooper, he openly discusses what she 
must have already known, and makes a more direct connection between his 
stutter and his shyness. He begins by apologising for balking on his serious 
address to her students, confessing “but I never quite mustered enough 
courage’ : 

It is a formidable prospect for me to face — tried as | am by the 
physical obstacle of hesitation when nervous — and also (really this is 
no affectation of humility) | feel very unworthy of such a task. Not 
that one should yield to such a feeling (no doubt the best of men have 
felt it too): burt it is overpowering at umes.” 
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Since Miss Cooper met Carroll several times before, it is the 
nervousness, not the stutter itself, that Carroll emphasises. That 
nervousness is shyness, of course, connected to his stutter but surely not 
the stutter itself. These last two letters to Miss Cooper, expressing his issues 
with public speaking — whether repeated for emphasis or forgetfulness — 
show Carroll's need to communicate his difficulty. 

In 1891 Carroll mentioned his stutter in a letter to Edith Blakemore, 
about nineteen and a student of Miss Cooper's Edgbaston at the time. 
Ir illustrates how even a minor addition, an unwanted novelty, unrelated 
to the true atmosphere, can disrupt the fearfully shy: 


This letter is being written under depressing circumstances. | am 
lying up, on a sort of sofa, with one knee ... painted with Iodine, and 
bandaged. Also I am looking forwards to what is always more or less of 
a terror to me — the having to preach a sermon this evening ... A sermon 
would be quite formidable enough to me, even if I did not suffer 
from the physical difficulty of hesitation: but, with that super- 
added, the prospect is sometimes almost too much for my nerves. This 
last Xmas, | undertook to preach at Guildford (where my sisters live); 
and, as the day drew near, I felt so entirely despondent that I went to 
the Curate’s house, to ask him to bring a sermon with him, in case 
| should feel unequal to preaching. Luckily for me, he wasn’t at home; 
and I didn’t go again, but made up my mind to face it, and make the 
best of it. And, when I got into the pulpit, all the difficulty seemed to 
have vanished, and I hardly once hesitated! No one, | think, can 
understand without experience what a drawback in life hesitation 
sometimes is. But any public speaking is generally formidable to me. 
How it ever came to pass that I had the courage to stand on that stage 
of yours, and talk to all that multitude, is unaccountable: it must have 
been temporary insanity, don’t you think?" 


When Carroll writes, “A sermon would be quite formidable enough to 
me’, and adds quite specifically, “even if I did not suffer from the physical 
difficulty of hesitation”, and repeats the same, “what a drawback in life 
hesitation sometimes is”, adding, “But any public speaking is generally 
formidable to me” in the same paragraph, he is doubtlessly alluding to some 
of the previously discussed issues (being the focus of attention, being in 
large groups, revealing private details about the self, being in evaluative 
situations), in other words, shyness. We already quoted Carroll as writing, 
“the shy old bachelor, frightened at finding himself within the walls of a 


girls’ school”.” In fact, a few days after writing this letter Carroll had an 
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epileptic attack. He not only attributed it to the “vital force” he puts into 
preparing sermons, as he wrote to Edith Blakemore, explaining the delay of 
the second talk, but also to the “fearful agonies” associated with giving 
them. “But I would not have it otherwise”, as he explained before, and now 
to Blakemore, “it is work that, if it is to do any good, needs that one should 
put one’s whole self into it’.*’ Carroll’s shyness was strong, but Carroll 
himself even stronger. 

These letters to Miss Cooper and Edith Blakemore, and the others cited 
above, illustrate how Carroll's shyness and hesitation interacted with each 
other, and if his hesitation played a part in any life decision, then shyness 
played a part as well. Only weeks before his death, Carroll admitted that a 
congregations prayers and not his stammering “ought to be the only 
subject in their minds”. It follows that his stuttering indeed may have 
played a part earlier in his life when he chose not to take holy orders, a 
concept put forth by many biographers,” and a certain amount of shyness 
may have reinforced that momentous resolution, or even been the major 
force — especially given that Carroll repeatedly acknowledged that 
“A sermon would be quite formidable enough to me, even if | did not suffer 
from the physical difficulty of hesitation”. Its not the scucter itself that 
troubles the man, it’s the embarrassment, the emotion, the self- 
consciousness, the fear — his shyness. 

The rarity of the shyness-stuttering dichotomy — stutterers are no more 
likely to be shy than the non-stuttering population” — may be introduced 
into another lifetime interest for Carroll, and allay a long-standing 
argument amongst scholars. Since stuttering is a stress reaction for the shy, 
as Carducci noted*® (and as Carroll stated himself above), and since children 
are a statistically proven non-trigger for many, Carroll may have indeed 
stuttered less frequently with his “child-friends” than with adults. The 
statement that he completely lost his hesitation with the young is, no doubt, 
a mere exaggeration of a plausible and probable truth. 
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Carroll never did give the serious second talk to Miss Cooper's girls, 
despite his writing as late as October 1890 to fix upon a date. In January 
1892, he finally conceded that “the long-proposed, and often deferred, idea, 
of coming to address your girls had better be finally abandoned. The proper 
time seems long gone by ...” Evidently, Carroll didn't take a thorough read 
through his intended talk: “Life, and its duties’.** 


It would be quite remarkable for a shy man to live in a society without 
shyness affecting his behaviour in that society, and with all his actions 
explained by him being just “a man of his time”. The last part, which will 
be presented in the next issue of 7e Carrollian, will attempt to find shyness 
operating not where Carroll documents it with the word “shy”, as he has in 
many incidental scenes, but rather between the lines of his documented life. 
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Pictorial Puzzles from Alice 


David Lockwood 


Introduction 


In the course of studying Dodgson’s and Tenniel’s Adce illustrations 
| have come across many curious and puzzling details which, although to 
some degree recognised by previous commentators, have never been 
adequately investigated. Five of these puzzles are presented here. Firstly, 
does the ape which appears in Dodgson's picture of the pool of tears (and 
in Tenniel’s two caucus race pictures) refer solely to Darwin's theory of 
evolution, or might there be an additional explanation? Secondly, why does 
Tenniel include all the starting positions of the classical ballet in his 
illustrations for Alices Adventures? Thirdly, what might have been the visual 
Inspiration for the murderous, croquet-playing Queen of Hearts? Fourthly, 
how should we explain the distinctive poses adopted by Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee in Tenniel’s illustrations? And finally, what is the significance of 
the fallen soldier in his illustration of the King’s Men? The answer offered in 
each case is a little speculative but is also, I believe, in accord with the visual 
and documentary evidence. 


The Ape and the Irish Gardener 


The ‘curious creatures’ that swim behind Alice in Dodgson’s pool of 
tears drawing (Under Ground, p.22) include an ape. More specifically, the 
creature is probably a chimpanzee, as indicated by its bare face and rounded 
ears. The ape is the only identifiable mammal in the picture, and since — 
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initially, at least — it plays no other obvious role in the tale, it seems to have 
been inserted deliberately. The presence of several of the other creatures, 
in contrast, can be explained by biographical evidence. (The Dodo is 
Dodgson himself, its name comprising the first two letters of his name 
doubled; the Duck is Robinson Duckworth; and the lory and eaglet are 
Lorina and Edith Liddell respectively.) Tenniel also placed an ape in his 
pictures of the Dodo presenting Alice with a thimble and of the creatures 
listening to the Mouse's Tale. His animal is less easily identified, but its 
largely bare face and pointed, flattened ears suggest that it is a baboon. 
Clearly Tenniel was following Dodgson’s example. Our question is, then: 


Why did Dodgson include the ape in his drawing? 
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In his essay ‘Alice in Wonderland: The Child as Swain’ William Empson 
argues that the pool of tears episode is a response to the mid-nineteenth 
century debate on evolution.' The pool represents both the primeval sea 
from which life arose and amniotic fluid; the caucus race which follows the 
episode refers to the theory of natural selection; and the ape which appears 
in the illustrations is man’s simian ancestor. Dodgson started to write Under 
Ground only three years after Charles Darwin had published 7he Origin of 
Species (1859), and had been present at the British Association meeting at 
Oxford in 1860 when Huxley and Wilberforce debated the question of 
evolution. As an intellectual who followed contemporary scientific 


1. W. Empson, “Alice in Wonderland: The Child as Swain’ in W. Empson, Some Versions of Pastoral, 
London, Chatro and Windus, 1935, p.255. 
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developments keenly, Dodgson was well aware of the implications of 
Darwin's work, and eventually acquired 19 books by Darwin, his followers 
and his critics.. The new theory of man’s origins was therefore freshly in 
Dodgson’s mind when he drew his Alice picture. While some details of 
Empsons argument seem far-fetched, its broad thrust is convincing: 
Dodgson probably introduced the ape as a sly comment on the controversy 
surrounding The Origin of Species. Vhat he did so suggests that he was by no 
means as hostile to Darwinism as we might assume. Although he ultimately 
rejected evolutionary theory, he did so undogmatically and treated it as a 
source of amusement rather than a doctrine to be opposed at all cost. 

There are other connections between the Alice books and_ the 
contemporaneous biological and palaeontological debate. Both the extinct 
Dodo and Tenniel’s Jabberwock — which has the leathery wings of a 
pterodactyl and the elongated neck and tail of a sauropod — remind us of the 
inexorable march of evolution. Moreover, in Sylvie and Bruno a lady 
railway-traveller comments that steam (travel) has added a new species to 
English literature, and that this is “A development worthy of Darwin!”® 
Tenniel would also have been perfectly well aware of the implications 
of the ape. He had drawn Disraeli as an angel preening himself before a 
mirror in his 1864 Punch cartoon, ‘Dressing for an Oxford Bal Masque’. 
The picture refers to Disraeli’s dismissal of Darwinism in a speech given in 
that vear, when he famously asked “Is man an ape or an angel? Now I am 
on the side of the angels.” 

Tenniel’s ape also has precisely the same features as Bomba, in the 1856 
Punch cartoon ‘Bomba’s Big Brother’.. Martin Gardner suggests that this 
circumstance rules out the possibility of the ape being a caricature of 
Darwin.’ Granted, Tenniel’s ape does not resemble the naturalist, who 
wears a bushy beard in all known photographs, but this is not really the 
point. | have not traced a specific claim to the effect that the ape is a 
caricature of Darwin, but we can infer that Gardner rejects Empson's 
general claim that Dodgson intended a reference to the theory of 
evolution. Assuming this inference to be correct, | would argue that 
Gardner is wrong to deny an intentional allusion. 


2. Morton N. Cohen, Lewis Carroll: A Biography, London, Macmillan, 1995, p.350. 

3. Lewis Carroll, Sylore and Bruno, London, Macmillan, 1889. 

4. “Dressing for an Oxford Bal Masque’, Prach, 10 December 1864, p.239. Disracli’s speech was given 
In Oxford on 25 November 1864. 

5. ‘Bomba’ Big Brother’, Prach. 11 October 1856, p. 145. ‘Bomba’ was the nickname of Ferdinand II, 
King of the Two Sicilies. 

6. Lewis Carroll, fhe Annotated Alice: The Definitive dition, Introduction and Notes by Martin 
Gardner, London, Allen Lane/Vhe Penguin Press, 2000, p.28, 1.10. 
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BOMBA'S BIG BROTEIER. 


Bewror of Rusna. “VIIEY SHAN'T TAKE AWAY HIS PLAYSIIINGS, THAT THEY SHAN'T” 


Bombas Big Brother by John Tenniel, Punch, 11 October 1856 


In tracing the sources of pictorial material, critics often get into a 
muddle by failing to distinguish between what we might call the conceptual 
and the visual origins of an image. The basic point here is simple: the idea 
that gave rise to a certain image may be wholly distinguishable from the 
visual ancestry of that image. As a consequence it is incorrect to believe 
that having discovered one source rules out others. Here, the mere presence 
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of the ape surely alludes to the theory of evolution, and the creature need 
bear no resemblance to Darwin. In other words, nothing prevents Tenniel’s 
ape having its ultimate conceptual origin (via Dodgson’s drawing) in the 
theory of evolution and a visual origin in the artist's habitual manner of 
drawing apes, one example being the Punch cartoon. Moreover, there may be 
multiple and many-layered conceptual sources, and, less frequently, more 
than one visual source. 

I suggest that the ape may indeed have an additional (though closely 
linked) conceptual origin. As mentioned above, at first sight the creature has 
no counterpart in the text. However, when we remember that one of the 
characters in Under Ground (and Alices Adventures) is Irish, and that many 
cartoons of the period depict Irishmen as ape-like creatures, another 
possibility emerges. Commentators have for the most part ignored one of 
Dodgson’s ‘invisible’ characters, Pat the gardener. We do not learn from the 
text of Under Ground whether he is man or beast, and hear only his voice. 
This, however, instantly betrays his origins. When the White Rabbit calls 
out for him, Pat replies “‘shure then I’m here! digging for apples, anyway, yer 
honour!” A little later he says “‘Shure it’s an arm, yer honour!” 
(He pronounced it “arrum.”)’ (Under Ground pp.40, 41). In other words, we 
are presented with the stereotypical feckless and stupid Irishman who 
appears so frequently in the pages of Punch. So, is it possible that Dodgson’s 
chimpanzee-like creature was intended to represent Pat? 

In Punch cartoons of the mid to late nineteenth century, especially in the 
1860s when the Fenians were at their most active, the Irish worker is nearly 
always represented with a bestial jaw and beetling brows, and is invariably 
named ‘Pat’ or ‘Paddy.* M.H. Spielmann, the historian of Punch, 
acknowledged that the magazine was “wont to picture the Irish political 


Shaberman and Crutch suggest that ‘apple’ in this context isa play upon words, pomme de terre being 

French for potato (R.B. Shaberman and Denis Crucch, ‘Wondering: A Conversation, Under the Quizzing- 
Glass: A Lewis Carroll Miscellany, London, Magpie Press, 1972, p.39. This seems unlikely: why would 
Dodgson emphasise Pacs [rishness while using wordplay requiring knowledge of French? In his Dictionary 
of Slang and Unconventional English Evic Partridge notes that ‘Irish apple’ is a slang term for ‘potato’. Tf Pat 
were speaking the slang an Irishman would use, it might follow chat Dodgson was simply making a joke, 
and not mocking proverbial Irish scupidity. However, since the expression ‘Irish apple was presumably 
used only by English people, it must itself have been derogatory in intent. My point stands. 
8. For example, Tenniel’s cartoon ‘Something for Paddy’, Punch, 20 August 1864, p.75. Here the Irish 
‘spalpeen’ is being reprimanded by the statue of Daniel O'Connell for leaving Ireland to fight for Abraham 
Lincoln and the Union. The cartoon attacks both the United States and Trish would-be ‘repealers’ of the 
Anglo-Irish Union, 

The Fenians were an Trish nationalist: secret society founded in the late 1850s in pursuit of Trish 
independence, and were acuve in both England and the United States. The depiction of Irishmen tn Praich 
angered many. For example, E.L. Godkin accused Punch, °... otherwise distinguished for tts restraint and 
decorum and good nature” of “loathing mockery” of the Irish peasant. (EL. Godkin, “An American View 
of Ireland’, Mineteenth Century, 12 July-December 1882. p.175. 


outrage-mongering peasant as a cross between a garrotter and a gorilla’. 
A man of his age in many respects, it is probable that Dodgson shared 
Punch’s antipathy towards the Irish. He also had personal reasons to dislike 
Irish nationalism. Captain Charles Dodgson, his paternal grandfather and a 
member of the Fourth Royal Irish Dragoon Guards, had been killed in a 
particularly cowardly manner by nationalists at Philipstown in December 
1803.'" However, there are deeper reasons behind the tendency of Punch 
cartoonists to portray Irish working men as apes. For centuries Ireland had 
been considered a somewhat barbaric country by certain sections of British 
society. With the rise of anthropological studies and eugenics in the mid 
nineteenth century the British image of the Irish people acquired distinctly 
racial (and even racist) overtones. Many middle and upper class Englishmen 
stressed their Anglo-Saxon roots and the differences between themselves 
and those of Celtic stock. Mass immigration from Ireland following the 
famines of the 1840s and increasing Irish resistance to British rule, together 
with fear and suspicion of the newly re-established Catholic church in 
England, gave the more bigoted sections of the press precisely the excuse 
they needed. The Irish peasant — formerly depicted as a genial if slow- 
witted fellow — was now compared explicitly with both simians and 
Negroes. In Tenniel’s Punch cartoons the Irish increasingly frequently 
appear with low, sloping foreheads, a prognathous (that 1s, projecting) 
mouth and lower jaw, misshapen and protruding teeth, and an ape-like gait. 
As L. Perry Curtis points out, Victorian draughtsmen were heavily 
influenced by the eighteenth century Dutch artist Pieter Camper.'' For 
Camper, the perfect human face was characterised by a nearly vertical line 
running between forehead and chin. (If we imagine a horizontal line drawn 
between nose and ear, the line intersecting it between forehead and chin 
would stand at an angle of 90 degrees to the horizontal.) The angle seen in 
the faces of ‘less evolved’ races and of apes, on the other hand, would be 
much shallower: perhaps 70 degrees or less. Curtis demonstrates that 
Tenniel consistently drew Irishmen with a much shallower facial angle than 
he drew Englishmen. 

Further, some speculated that the gorilla might be the ‘missing link’ 
between man and the apes. In a Punch article of 1862 the writer complained 
that: 


9. M.H. Spielmann, /he History of ‘Punch, London, Cassell, 1895, p.1006. 


10. $.D. Collingwood, The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll, London, Nelson, n.d. pp.17-8. 

The man who had murdered Lord Kilwarden, the lord chief justice, had offered to give himself up to 
Captain Dodgson if he met him alone and unarmed. However, Captain Dodgson was ambushed and 
murdered. 

11. Lewis Perry Curtis, Apes and Angels: The lrishnan in Victorian Caricature, Washington, Smithsonian 
Insatucion Press, 1997, p.xix. 
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A creature manifestly between the Gorilla and the Negro is to be 
met with in some of the lowest districts of London and Liverpool by 
adventurous explorers. It comes from Ireland, whence it has contrived 
to migrate; it belongs in fact to a tribe of Irish savages: the lowest 
species of Irish Yahoo. " 


The metamorphosis of Paddy the Irish peasant into Paddy the ape also 
coincided with the first of the great apes arriving in European zoos. The 
first live adult gorilla arrived at the London Zoo in 1860, and the following 
year Tenniel drew a cartoon entitled ‘Mr. G-O’Rilla, the Young Ireland 
Party’.'* The link could not be more explicit. 

Curtis provides dozens of instances of Tenniel and other Victorian 
illustrators portraying Irishmen as ape-like creatures. To many, the 
appearance of an ape in an illustration would have signalled an Irish 
reference. When we also find an Irish character in Dodgson’s text we are 
probably entitled to infer that the reference was deliberate. 

What might count against this interpretation? We must concede that 
Dodgson does not mention an ape being among the “crowd of little 
animals’ outside the White Rabbit's House (p.44), nor include it in the 
corresponding illustration (p.45). However, his text and pictures do not 
match so precisely that we can confidently rule out Pat being the ape for this 
reason alone. Going by the illustration on page 45 alone, Pat might be one 
of the two guinea pigs helping to revive Bill the Lizard: but why would 
Dodgson include an Irish guinea pig?’' At least there is some rationale 
(however morally questionable) for Pat being the ape included in the pool 
of tears picture. Moreover, why does Dodgson emphasise Pat's Irish accent 
so strongly unless he intended to hint at the ape’s reference? With a couple 
of exceptions every other character in the Alice books speaks standard 
English.” 

As I have indicated, these two ways of interpreting the presence of the 
ape are not incompatible. When Punch cartoonists drew Irish nationalists 
with simian features, they no doubt intended to suggest that they were less 
evolved than Englishmen. In other words, the ape might simultaneously 
represent Pat and refer to evolutionary theory. 


12. Anon. “The Missing Link’, Punch 43, 18 March 1862, p.165. 

13.°Mr. G-O'Rilla, the Young Ireland Party’, Punch 42, 14 December 1861. p.244. 

14. Shaberman and Crutch suggest that Pat is a guinea pig (R.B. Shaberman and Denis Crutch, 
Wondering’, p.39). 

15. Only the Cook and the creatures waiting outside the White Rabbit's house, together with the Frog 


trom Lookine-Glass, speak with workers’ accents. 
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The Ballet Dancers 


Tenniel’s father, John Baptist Tenniel, taught not only various sports 
(primarily fencing, boxing and rowing) at the Angelo school but was also a 
dancing master and occasional teacher of deportment. We know, for 
example, that he taught dancing at the Misses Cahusae’s school in Highgate 
in the late 1830s.'° Tenniel’s brother Reginald also taught dancing. If 
Dickens’s account of the dancing school in Bleak House is anything to go by 
— and in particular his description of the posturing of that “model of 
Deportment”, old Mr Turveydrop — Tenniel’s appreciation of the ridiculous 
would have been greatly heightened by observation of his father’s and 
brothers classes." 

There are indirect references to the ballet in several of Tenniel’s Punch 
cartoons, especially those depicting Disraeli. For example, in “Iwo 
Persuasions (1878), the Prime Minister stands with his back arched and his 
toes turned out in fifth position."* Ballet also plays a hitherto barely noticed 
role in Tenniel’s illustrations for Alices Adventures, with all five starting and 
ending positions of the classical ballet being represented. As Martin 
Gardner notes, the Lobster turns out his feet in roughly a straight line and 
with heels touching, corresponding to the first position in ballet (p.110)." 
Alice herself seems to have twisted her body slightly while handing the 
thimble to the Dodo, so that her feet are roughly in the fourth (crossed) 
position (p.33). The Knave of Hearts stands with his feet turned outward, 
nearly in a straight line and separated by several inches, as in second 
position (p.86). Finally, as Frankie Morris points out, in Tenniel’s picture of 
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The five opening ballet positions 


16. See H.H. Gilchrist (ed.), Anne Gilchrist, Her Life and Writings, London, T. Fisher Unwin, 1887, p.21. 
17. Charles Dickens, Bleak House, London, Macmillan, 1896, p.178. 
18. “Two Persuasions’, Punch 11 May 1878, p.211. 


19. Lewis Carroll, The Annotated ‘Alice’, p.111, n.8. The original observation was made by Selwyn 
Goodacre’s daughter. All the page numbers in this paragraph refer to The Annotated Alice’ 


20. F Morris, John Tenniel: Cartoonist. A Critical and Socio-Cultural Study in the Art of the Victorian 
Political Cartoon. Unpublished PhD thesis, University of Missouri, Columbia, 1985, p.64. 
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the two Footmen the Fish stands in third position (one foot before the 
other, with the heel resting against the instep) while the Frog performs a 
demi-plié in fifth position (one foot before the other, the heel resting 
against the big toe) (p.60).” Tenniel’s rendering of the Knave suggests that it 
cannot be coincidence that all five positions are depicted, and then each 
once only. In order to depict his carrying of the crown most effectively, the 
Knave’s face and upper torso were presented in profile, but his legs are 
wrenched around so that we see them in three-quarter view. Obviously if the 
whole body were viewed from the side, the balletic position of the feet would 
not be visible. Again, Alice's stance in the Dodo picture would be 
uncomfortable to attain unless we assume her just to have completed a 
pirouette. Coincidence also seems ruled out by the near absence of ballet 
positions (or indeed of any dance steps) among Tenniel’s Looking-Glass 
illustrations. To have repeated the joke would have weakened it. The only 
Looking-Glass characters to adopt a ballet position (the first position) are 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. (The Walrus’s similar stance can be explained 
by his flippers naturally sticking outwards.) Tenniel does not depict the port 
de bras (the position of the arms and hands) corresponding to each 
position of the feet, but (as Morris notes) he does show the Frog-Footman 
rounding his elbows in the manner enjoined by Tenniel’s father when 
teaching deporrment.”' Indeed, the Footman’s pose — with arched back, 
projecting buttocks and one foot placed in front of the other — is almost 
identical to that of Mr. Turveydrop, in the illustration “The Dancing School’ 
by Phiz.” 


21, Anne Gilchrist later recalled that J.B. Tenniel was always instructing his pupils to “round your 
elbows”. See H.-H. Gilchrist (ed.), Anne Gilchrist, p21. 


22. Charles Dickens, Bleak House, p.76. 
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Moreover, other characters in Alices Adventures occasionally appear to be 
on the verge of dancing: Father William's son twists his legs awkwardly, and 
even the Queen of Hearts seems to bend her knee and thrusts her foot 
sideways as if about to step out in a minuet. 

Why did Tenniel introduce the ballet motif into his Alice illustrations? 
There is probably no great mystery here. As elsewhere, he simply added 
humorous details to his drawings — details which, in this case, had an 
autobiographical reference. 


The King and Queen of Hearts 


It is probable that certain motifs in Dodgson’s tale were partly inspired 
by visual imagery. For example, the opening scene of Alices Adventures may 
owe something to Arthur Hughes's painting 74e Woodmans Child (1860), 
which depicts a sleeping girl and a squirrel about to enter its burrow. One 
possible pictorial source for Dodgson’s idea of a croquet-playing King and 
Queen of Hearts has never been discussed before now.’’ Between 
September 1862 and April 1863 — just when Dodgson was completing 
Under Ground — William Holman Hunt painted a portrait of his (Hunt's) 
nephew Teddy Wilson. The boy, aged about five, is dressed in the costume 
of Henry VIII and stands in the exactly the same pose as the King in Hans 
Holbein the Younger’s famous portrait of c.1538. Hunt entitled his picture 
The King of Hearts.” 

There seems to have been a long-standing tradition linking the playing 
card King of Hearts with Henry VIII, with the Queen of Hearts said to 
represent Anne Boleyn. For example, the seventh stanza of Charles Lamb's 
verse “The King and Queen of Hearts’ (the first four lines of which are 
quoted in Chapter XI of Alices Adventures) includes the lines 


When our eighth Harry rul'd this land, 
Just like this King did Harry stand; 

And just so amorous, swect, and willing, 
As this Queen stands stood Anna Bullen.” 


23. There is another connection between royalty and the game of croquet, for on 17 June 1863 the 
Liddell children played croquet at the Deanery with the Prince of Wales and Princess Alexandra (Lewes 
Carrolls Diaries, ed, Edward Wakeling, Volume IV, p.209). However, Dodgson had completed Under 
Ground long before that date. 


24. Judith Bronkhurst points out that Hunt must have decided on the ule retrospectively, for the lance 
bearing the shield was painted on a thin strip of canvas pasted onto the side of the completed painting. 
In other words, he added the heart motif to justify the ude. (J. Bronkhurst, catalogue entry tor William 
Holman Hunt, ‘The King of Hearts’, in) The fate Gallery, The Pre-Raphaelites, London, ‘Tate 
Gallery/Penguin Books, 1984, p.198. 


25. Charles and Mary Lamb, /he Works of Charles and Mary Lamb, ed. EV. Lucas, HT, London, Methuen, 
1903, pp.336-50. 
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The King of Hearts by William Holman Hunt 


Hunts painting was exhibited at the Royal Academy show in June 
1863.°° Beside the boy stands a lance topped by a shield bearing a heart 
motif. He holds a wooden ball, three others being scattered around his feet. 
As Judith Bronkhurst points out, although Henry VIII is known to have 
played bowls, the balls are more probably a reference to the games of 
croquet Hunt used to play with Teddy, with the lance standing in for the peg 


26, Dodgson habitually attended the Royal Academy summer exhibitions, bur does not mention having 


seen the 1863 show in his diary. 


oe, 


(the goal).”’ Perhaps, then, Dodgson’s idea of making the King and 
Queen of Hearts play croquet comes from having seen Hunt's painting, the 
occasion being unknown. Ata later date, on 30 September 1863, Dodgson 
himself played croquet with Hunt and Teddy while visiting Hunt's Tor Villa 
home, and the following day took photographs of the child as “the little 
Henry VIII in full dress”.** He might have come to think of Teddy as the 
King of Hearts earlier in the year. We know that Dodgson associated 
children with the titles of paintings for which they sat, for on another 
occasion he referred to Effie Millais as “My first sermon’.” 

There is also a possible link between Hunt's painting and the cruel 
behaviour of the Queen of Hearts. Stephen Martin points out that 
Dodgson’s conception of the Queen probably owes more to the actions of 
members of the Tudor dynasty than to the bland figure in the nursery 
thyme which ostensibly inspired the trial episode.*® Perhaps the Queen's 
propensity for screaming “Off with her head” refers to Queen Elizabeth | 
of England having ordered the beheading of her half-sister Mary Tudor, 
Queen of Scots, in 1587.*' H.B. Doherty notes that Dodgson would 
probably have gained his first acquaintance with the Tudor monarchs from 
Mrs Markham's History of England (1823).” This, according to the 
Dictionary of National Biography, was “almost the only textbook of 
English history used in schools and families for nearly forty years’, and had 
been adopted by Dr Arnold for use at Dodgson’s school, Rugby. Doherty 
notes that Mrs Markham depicts both Elizabeth and that even more 
enthusiastic beheader, Henry VIII, as cruel tyrants, and suggests that 
Dodgson’s Queen is an amalgam of the two figures. 

We know, then, that Dodgson was acquainted with Hunt’ painting — 
one which links a King of Hearts with croquet. Moreover, we can infer that 


Dodgson had been brought up to believe that Henry VIII and his daughter 


27. J. Bronkhurst, sbi. 


28. Lewis Carroll’s Diaries, ed. Edward Wakeling, Volume IV, p.245. Dodgson writes “His little nephew 
was in the room (the original of the “King of Hearts’, a child dressed up as Henry VIII, and we soon 
adjourned to the garden for a game of croquét, as it was getting too dark to paint.” Dodgson’s photograph, 
which he presented to Hunt on | April 1864, is missing. Hunt's painting The King of Hearts is in a private 
collection. 

29. The Pre-Raphaelite artist John Everett Millais used his daughter Effie as the model for My First Sermon 
(1863). Dodgson visited Millais for che first time on 7 April 1864, and noted in his diary that his first 
thought on seeing Effie was “there comes My first sermon” (sic). (Lewrs Carrolls Diaries, ed. Edward 


Wakeling, Volume IV, p.288.) 
30. Stephen Martin, ‘Off with her Head’, Bandersnatch, Issuc 120, July 2003, p17-8. 
31. “Off with his head!” is also, of course, a quotation from Shakespeare's King Richard [/I (III, ww). 


32. H.B. Doherty, ‘The Genesis of Alice in Wonderland Jabberwocky: The Journal of the Lewis Carroll 
Soctety, Vol. 3 No. 2, Spring 1974, p.18-26. 
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were bloodthirsty despots. If we now combine these points it is clear that 
Hunt's work is a plausible inspiration for (1) a croquet-playing monarch (2) 
associated with a Hearts motif who (3) orders the beheading of all and 
sundry. Assuming his Queen of Hearts to be in part derived from Elizabeth 
I, we can also explain why the Duchess of Alices Adventures is the figure 
most constantly at risk from beheading. After all, the Duchess, as a member 
of the aristocracy, is the Queen's only potential rival to the throne. She 
might therefore correspond to Mary Tudor. Although the Duchess does not 
appear as such in Under Ground, we hear of a Marchioness who will have 
the White Rabbit executed (Under Ground, pp.32-3). Since the Duchess 
makes precisely the same threat in Alices Adventures she is obviously to be 
identified with the Marchioness.** Moreover, the Rabbit reveals that the 
“Queen of Hearts ... and Marchioness of Mock Turtles” are one and the 
same person (p.74). Only later did Dodgson separate the 
Marchioness/Duchess from the Queen. This initial identification of the two 
figures might support my interpretation of the Duchess as Mary: just as the 
Duchess is another aspect of the Queen of Hearts, so was Mary the alter ego 
of Elizabeth. 

In addition to a possible thematic connection with Hunt's painting, 
there is some visual evidence that Dodgson’s Queen of Hearts owes a little 
to images of Elizabeth I. Dodgson’s Queen changes markedly between 
appearances. In his picture of the royal procession (Under Ground, p.71) she 
wears a medieval headdress and long, plain, flowing robes, and has thin lips 
and a highly pointed chin. A few pages later, in the croquet ground picture 
(p.75), her face is much broader. In the final illustration (p.88), showing her 
haranguing Alice, the Queen’s robes and headdress are now covered with 
heart motifs to indicate her incipient transformation into a playing card. 
Significantly her ruff, which was barely visible in the earlier pictures, is now 
prominently displayed and — unlike the stylised ruff of the De La Rue 
playing card Queen — is drawn delicately and with attention to realistic 
detail. If we combine facial features of the first picture with the carefully 
rendered Elizabethan ruff of this last picture we have a figure resembling 
portraits of Elizabeth I: such as that attributed to George Gower, of 
C1832" 


33. Lewis Carroll, The Annotated Alice, p38. 


34, Gower's portrait of Elizabeth [is in the Granger Collection, New York. 
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Tweedledum and Tweedledee 


The words “Tweedle-dum’ and “Tweedle-dee’ make their first known 
appearance in print in the early eighteenth century, in John Byrom’s verse 
‘On the Feuds between Handel and Bononcini’.* The verse refers to the 
rivalry between the composers George Frederick Handel and Giovanni 
Battista Bononcini. The verse ends 


Strange all this Difference should be 


*Twixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee 


The words seem originally to have signified a contrast between low and 
high pitched musical sounds,” but Byrom uses them to indicate that, in the 
view of many, there was no discernible difference in talent or achievement 
between the composers. The names also appear in the well-known nursery 
rhyme — which Dodgson quotes unaltered and in full in Chapter 4 of 
Looking-Glass — about eighty years later.” According to Martin Gardner, 
“No one knows whether the nursery rhyme about the Tweedle brothers 
originally had reference to this famous musical battle, or whether it was an 
older rhyme from which Byrom borrowed in the last line of his doggerel.”™ 
However, there is a third possibility: that Byrom simply borrowed 
Onomatopoeic words in current use, and that these later became fully 
personified in the anonymous nursery rhyme. I do not examine the literary 
origins of the names further, except to point out that they came to be 
applied to any two people or things that were indistinguishable in some 
significant respect. 

The primary literary sources for the Tweedle brothers, then, are terms 
in popular usage (making their first printed appearance in Byrom’s verse) 
which came to denote very similar things; and the nursery rhyme, which 
provides the outlines of Dodgson’s narrative in Chapter 4. However, 
neither of these sources decreed that “Tweedledum’ and ‘“Tweedledee’ 
should be seemingly identical in every respect. Our first thought is that 
Dodgson made them identical twins.” Their origins in this respect would 


35. J. Byrom, Poems Vol. 1. London, 1773, p.344. 
36. Oxford English Dictionary, 2nd edition, Vol. XVIII, p.740. 


37. Lewis Carroll, 7he Annotated Alice’, p.189-90. According to lona and Peter Opie, the rhyme makes 
its first printed appearance in J. Harris's Original Ditties for the Nursery, c. 1805. See 1. and P. Opie (eds.), 
The Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes, Oxtord, Oxtord University Press, 1952, p.418. 

38. Lewis Carroll, Zhe Annotated Alice’ p.189 n.1. 

39. Our use of the word ‘identical’ is loose here because, strictly speaking, no two things can be identical 
co each other. They will differ in their spatial location if in no other respect. The only thing identical with 
x is x itself, and x can only resemble y to a greater or lesser degree. The English language is at fault here: 
we need a word which is stronger than (the very weak) ‘similar or ‘resembling’ burt, unlike ‘identical’, 
allows tor degrees of resemblance. 
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hold no mystery: no doubt Dodgson had read about or encountered such 
twins, and there are numerous examples in literature. One _ possibility, 
suggested by Jeffrey Stern, is that Dodgson’s characters were partly inspired 
by the Cherryble brothers in Dickens's Nicholas Nickleby.” The claim is 
plausible: like the Tweedles, the Cherryble brothers are plump identical 
twins, and Dodgson is known to have read the novel at an early age.” 

However, we must investigate further, for the Tweedle brothers are not 
straightforwardly identical. As Gardner points out, they are more precisely 
described as enantiomorphs.” An enantiomorph is either of a pair of 
objects each being the mirror image of the other. Each object consequently 
bears the relationship that, say, the right hand bears to the left. Like mirror 
images, the shapes of such objects cannot be positioned so that one can be 
superimposed on the other, but in most other respects they are 
indistinguishable. Each of a pair of enantiomorphic twins would thus be 
physically the mirror image of (and so not strictly identical to) the other. 

What evidence is there that Dodgson intended the Tweedle brothers to 
be enantiomorphs? Gardner offers some pointers.*’ For example, 
Tweedledum offers his right, and Tweedledee his left hand to Alice — 
though they could do no other while clasping each other round the neck. 
More significantly, in Tenniel’s picture of the brothers’ preparation for 
battle, the distinctive position of the thumb and fingers on the right hand of 
one brother mirrors that on the left hand of the other, and the folds of 
the blanket each trails behind him are identical. After allowing for the 
difference in accessories, if Tweedledee moved a foot or so to his left he 
would stand before his twin as before a mirror. 

The looking-glass theme which partly structures Dodgson’s tale would 
itself have suggested the notion of making Tweedledum and Tweedledee 
enantiomorphs. After all, one of the inspirations behind Looking-Glass 1s 
said to have been a discussion between the author and his young cousin 
Alice Raikes” as to why, if she were to stand before a mirror holding an 


40. J. Stern, Approaches to Lewis Carroll. Unpublished D.Phil. thesis (University of York, 1973), p.94. 


41. Dodgson quotes from Nicholas Nickleby in Chapter IV of Wilhelm von Schmitz, a juvenile tale dated 
1854 and reprinted in Lewis Carroll, The Rectory Umbrella and Misclhmasch, New York, Dover Books, 
POF pelle: 

42. Lewis Carroll, Jhe Annotated Alice’ p.191 1.3. 

43. Ibid. Gardner also proposes ‘Iweedledce’s use of the word ‘contrariwise as evidence of Dodgsons 
Intentions, but the expression seems here to signify ‘moreover’ or ‘on the other hand? rather than ‘on che 
contrary, and is noc used co contradict Tweedledum’s remarks. 


44. Alice Raikes claimed to have given Dodgson the idea behind Looking-Glass in an arucle in /he Times 
(22 January 1932). However, their first recorded meeting was on 24 June 1871, when the text was 
virtually complete (Lewis Carrolls Diartes. ed. Edward Wakeling, Volume 6, p.159.) Even now, 
philosophers and scientists have difficulty in explaining to laymen why mirrors reverse left to right but not 
top to bottom. 
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orange in her right hand, the reflected figure would hold the orange in its 
left hand. Dodgson’s tale contains many variations on the themes of 
opposites and reversals, and presumably he wished to include two 
characters who were simultaneously ‘identical’ and also, in one sense, the 
precise and literal opposite of each other. (Incidentally, if his theme were 
pursued to its logical conclusion, only one twin would appear in Looking- 
Glass House, the other remaining in Alice's everyday world.) However, 
enantiomorphic people exist not only in the musings of scientists and 
philosophers, but also in the real world, as (originally) conjoined twins. So 
although we can infer the Tweedle brothers’ origin as enantiomorphs in 
Dodgson’s thoughts on the mirror theme, they may also have had a more 
concrete origin. That this is indeed the case is suggested by the Tweedle 
brothers’ distinctive pose. In both text and illustration the brothers stand 
each with one arm around the others neck. This pose is one 
characteristically associated with conjoined twins and, more specifically, 
with the original Siamese Twins Chang and Eng Bunker (181 1-1874).* 

The Victorians were fascinated with human deformities, and PT. 
Barnum made his fortune primarily from his freakshows, the star 
performers being Chang and Eng. The brothers toured widely, their last 
European tour being in 1870: the year when Dodgson carried out the bulk 
of the writing on Looking-Glass. This, like earlier tours, was widely covered 
in the popular press, and extant photographs and drawings invariably show 
Chang and Eng with their arms around each other’s shoulders, like Tenniel’s 
Tweedle brothers.*° Moreover, in a Punch cartoon of 1869, “Our Siamese 
Twins, Tenniel drew two clerical figures grasping each other by the 
shoulders.* 

I suggest, then, that Dodgson is unlikely to have invented the Tweedle 
brother's pose unless he had seen pictures of conjoined twins, and the 
pictures he is most likely to have seen would have been of Chang and Eng. 
However, other than in respect of their stance, Tenniel’s pot-bellied 
Tweedle brothers bear no resemblance to the slim and suave Siamese 
brothers. What, then, are the specific visual origins of Tenniel’s figures? 
The answer, simply, is that they are standard instances of the artist’s fat men 


45. Technically, Chang and Eng were xiphopagus twins, joined by a thin band of tissue at the sternum. 
As they grew older the tissue stretched, enabling them to stand side by side and giving the impression chat 
they were joined at the side. Their livers were connected but functioned independently of each orher. 
Some (but not all) conjoined twins who share organs are enaniiomorphic to the extent that the unshared 
internal organs found to the left of the body of one are to the right of the other's body. 


46. A selection of photographs, including the well known Barnum ‘pitch card’, appears at 
hetp://engandchang.twinstuff.com. 


47. ‘Our Siamese Twins’, Punch (13 February 1869), p.59. The figures represent the Irish and English 
Churches, whose link is about to be severed by disestablishment. 
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as he was accustomed to drawing them for Punch. As Michael Hancher 
points out, the brothers strongly resemble the John Bull figure depicted, for 
example, in Tenniel’s 1861 Punch cartoon ‘Master Bull and his Dentist’.“* 
Like Master Bull, the Twins wear the skeleton suits issued to public 
schoolboys earlier in the century: a dark-coloured tight-fitting jacket with 
very high waist and decorated in the front with vertical rows of buttons. 
The light-coloured, high-waisted trousers were buttoned over the jacket, and 
the outfit completed by white socks and black shoes. As Hancher notes, 
the costume was obsolete by the 1870s, but is nonetheless entirely 
appropriate for two middle-aged but childish men dressed up in the 
schoolboy garb of their youth. 

The case of Tweedledum and Tweedledee draws our attention to what 
is sometimes the extraordinarily complex network of interwoven ideas and 
images which jointly comprise the ‘source’ of a picture. However, rather 
than retreating to vague postmodernist notions of ‘intertextuality’, it is more 
useful to position possible sources in a logical sequence, as | have attempted 
to do here. The primary conceptual sources of Tweedledum and Tweedledee 
seem to be as follows. (1) Byrom’s verse provided the names, and the notion 
of two people who differ in no important respect. (2) The 
nursery rhyme provided the outline of events in Chapter 4. (3) The idea of 
making the Tweedle brothers ‘identical’ twins might have come from 
anywhere, one possibility being the Cherryble brothers in Nicholas Nickleby. 
(4) Making Tweedledum and Tweedledee enantiomorphs evolved naturally 
trom the mirror theme, and (5) their distinctive posture indicates that they 
were originally conjoined twins. More specifically, the posture almost 
certainly derived (6) from pictures of Chang and Eng. The primary visual 
progenitors of the Tweedle brothers, on the other hand, are (7) stylised fat 
men such as Master Bull in the Punch cartoon. Matters are complicated 
even further by the possibility of an image being both a visual and a 
conceptual source. Here pictures of Chang and Eng probably influenced 
both Dodgson’s conception and Tenniel’s realisation of the Tweedle brothers. 


The Fallen Soldier 


The Alice books contain many instances of both Dodgson and Tenniel 
making fun of the mid-Victorian obsession with all things medieval. 
Tenniel’s illustration of the King’s Men who rush to Humpty Dumptyss aid 
after his fall is a case in point. Donald Gray notes that “[t]he burlesque of 
the seemingly rude and awkward lines and composition of medieval 


48. M. Hancher, The Jenniel Mlustrations to the ‘Alice’ Books, Columbus, Ohio Stace University Press, 1985, 
p.4-5. Master Bull and his Dentist, Paaeh, 27 April 1861. p.1 73. 
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tapestry and woodcuts was a common practice of mid-nineteenth century 
comic draughtsmen.”” Tenniel’s picture closely resembles dozens of such 
burlesques found in the pages of Punch, particularly during the 1840s and 
1850s. However, might it have a more specific source? 

One clue is given by the supine figure who lies face upwards and arms 
outstretched in the centre foreground of Tenniel’s illustration. Such a figure 
belongs to a minor but long-standing iconographical tradition in paintings 
of battle scenes, its purpose being to serve as a focal point in an otherwise 
confusing mélée of arms and legs. Probably the most famous of early battle 
paintings is The Rout of San Romano (c. 1456) by Paolo Uccello (1397- 
1475), one panel of which is in the National Gallery, London.’' It would 
undoubtedly have been familiar to Tenniel, who had a thorough knowledge 
of Italian Renaissance painting. This panel incorporates a fallen warrior in 
the left foreground, lying face down with arms outstretched. The figure is 
particularly well known because it is one of the earliest examples of what 
was, in the fifteenth century, the newly discovered skill of foreshortening. 
Dodgson was also probably acquainted with Uccello’s work. He would have 
seen A Hunt in a Forest (c.1467) in the Ashmolean, Oxford, and one possible 
source for the Jabberwock is the monster in Uccello’s St. George and the 


Dragon (c.1455).” 


- 


The Rout of San Romano by Paolo Uccello 


49. Lewis Carroll, Alices Adventures in Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass, Norton Critical 
Edition, ed. Donald J. Gray. 2nd ed., New York, Norton & Co., 1992, p.170 n.3. 


50. See Maurice Keen (ed.), Medieval Warfare: A Ifistory, Oxtord, Oxford University Press, 1999. Several 
of the battle scenes reproduced in Keen's book incorporate a similarly placed figure. 


51. The original painting was done on three panels for che Medici Palace, Florence. The other panels are 
now in the Uffizi, Florence and the Louvre, Paris. 

52. Suggested by Martin Gardner (via his correspondent Mrs Fl. Morss Jr.). Lewis Carroll, The Annotated 
Alice, p.163, n.38. The painting is also in the National Gallery, London. The tale cold in ‘Jabberwocky: 
is, after all, essentially a variation on the legend of St George and the Dragon. 
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The Rout of San Romano was probably in Tenniel’s mind, then, when he 
drew his illustration of the King’s Men. He could have remained faithful to 
the text by making the figures trip over each other without incorporating the 
fallen soldier, so it is almost certainly a deliberate reference both to the 
iconographical tradition and to the Uccello. A man lying with outspread 
arms surrounded by soldiers and horses is, after all, presumably dead or 
unconscious, and Dodgson might have been reluctant to allow Tenniel to 
include the figure unless it was sanctioned, so to speak, by being a quotation 
from one of the best known of early Renaissance paintings. Uccellos 
painting also employs a pattern of interlocking pikes — echoed in Tenniel’s 
muskets — for decorative effect. Again, in both The Rout of San Romano and 
Tenniel’s picture the figures are frozen and heavily stylised. 

Incidentally, while the figures in the background of Tenniel’s picture are 
conventional medieval knights, whose armour suggests that they date from 
the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries, the infantrymen in the foreground 
wear the distinctive helmets and baggy breeches of the Swiss Guard, and bear 
muskets.” Since both the Swiss Guard and the invention of the musket date 
from the early sixteenth century, the picture is chronologically impossible. 


53. See also David Lockwood, ‘Alice, Tennicl and the Pope’, 7he Carrollian, No. 11, Spring 2003, 
pp.23-30. 


David Lockwood teaches philosophy part-time at Cardiff University 
and has done graduate research in both logic and ethics. He has also 
been working for many years on a study of British and American 
illustrators of Alice. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES — EDITED BY SELWYN GOODACRE 


Alice on Stage II: An Initial Supplement to the Lovett Checklist 
by August A. Imholtz, Jr. 


The copyright deposit collection of the Library of Congress in 
Washington, D.C., contains a number of dramatic adaptations of Lewis 
Carroll's principal works which are not listed in the checklist in Charlie 
Lovett’s otherwise admirable and unsurpassed Alice on Stage. In 1918 the 
Library of Congress produced a two-volume index entitled Dramatic 
Compositions Copyrighted in the United States, 1870-1916, from which the 
entries, listed below in chronological order, derive. The date represents the 
date of deposit of the manuscript, typescript, or publication. Pagination 1s 
not always given. It is not known how many of these plays were actually 
performed or where outside the mind of the author. 


22 Nov. 1899 Alice in Wonderland: An Operetta in Prologue and 2 Acts, by D. 
Hope, Leonard, New York, New York. Typewritten. 

27 Feb. 1900 Alice in Wonderland, by Edward Westcott Peckham, Orange, 
New Jersey. 

22 Sept. 1903 Alice in Wonderland: A Fairy Spectacle in 3 Acts, by William G. 
Kaufmann, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

23 Jan. 1907 Through the Looking-Glass: A Musical Comedy in 3 Acts and 2 
Scenes, by Arthur J. Whaley, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

7 Aug. 1909 Alice in Wonderland: Scenario, by Alice Fenn Coffin, 8 pages, 
Typewritten. 

8 Aug. 1912 Alice in Wonderland: A Dream Play in 4 Acts, by Elizabeth Alden 
Curtis, 93 pages, Typewritten. [Copyright was registered by F. 
Ernest Holman, Rockland, Maine.] 

10 Mar. 1913 Through the Looking-Glass: A Play in I Act, by Doris Wilson, 
New York, New York, 4 pages. 

18 Mar. 1914 Alice in Wonderland: A Drama in 3 Acts, by Charles R. Macauley 
and William W. Young, New York, New York, 119 pages, 
Typewritten. 

2 Mar. 1915 = Alice in Wonderland: A Play in 3 Acts, Prologue and Epilogue, by 
Edwin Lee Heinsling, Norwalk, Connecticut, 26 pages. 
‘Typewritten. 

2 Feb. 1916 Jabberwocky: A Comedy Dramatized from the Works of Lewis 
Carroll, original musical adaptations from Schumann, by Alice 
Woodfin, New York, New York, [18] pages. 

23 Aug. 1916 Alice in Wonderland: A Dream in 2 Parts by Edward [Brewster] 
Sheldon, 176 pages. [This item is listed in Lovett, No. 404, but 


without a date. | 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Anne Thackeray’s From an Island 
Dear Editor, 


Readers of Karoline Leach’s ““Lewis Carroll” as Romantic Hero: Anne 
Thackeray's From an Island (The Carrollian, \ssue 12) may be interested in 
some prior discussion of the novella. Before Leach, at least four works 
approached the topic. Adding a fifth published last year, they show a 
surprising amount of discrepancy, questioning Leach’s claim that 
“Thackeray's portrait of Dodgson was — as would seem only logical — 
intended to be as accurate as” the others. The works are by Ove J.H. Preus 
(1958), Winifred Gérin (1981), Lillian E Shankman (1994), Carol 
Hanbery MacKay (2001), and Henrietta Garnett (2004). The discussion 
here will also include Roger Taylor and Edward Wakeling’s Lewis Carroll: 
Photographer (2002). 

Scanning the works, the first question that arises is whether From an 
Island is a true roman a clef. The term is used only by Garnett and Preus, 
the latter stating cautiously that the work is “nearly a roman a clef’. A 
synoptic summary of the six works makes it easy to side with Preus: The 
setting is either the Camerons (Dimbola) or the Tennysons (Farringford); 
Mr St Julian is either Tennyson and Browning or Watts; Mrs St Julian ts 
Cameron; Missy is Margie; Lord Ulleskelf is Tennyson; Hexham is either 
Carroll or Reginald Southey, but with traces of Cameron; Mrs Queenie 
Campbell is Anny; Hester is Anny. Not all of the scholars designate each 
character and some do not even mention Lewis Carroll at all. Preus states 
that Cameron doesn’t even appear, while Gérin and Garnett find Pinkie and 
Blanche, Thackeray's cousins. If we add Contemporary Authors Online even 
John Ruskin is in the mix. Admittedly, what may only be spurious research 
by these scholars is not justifiable proof that the characters are not 
arbitrarily defined, as Thackeray’s granddaughter has denied, but the scuffle 
of names does suggest the need for some discussion. 

MacKay writes that Hexham, “bears a slight resemblance to Charles 
Dodgson”, but she admits that “both an artist and a photographer bear 
some resemblance to Cameron herself”. Placing the action at Dimbola, as 
all bur Shankman do, she identifies Mrs St Julian as Cameron and is the 
lone scholar to find a composite of Tennyson and Browning in the husband. 
She cites many unpublished letters, hinting at further research, and chides 
the two earlier writers for failing to realise that From an Island was not first 


published in 1877 but in The Cornhill Magazine in 1868-18069. 
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Unfortunately, this impugns Leach’s opening sentence. (A skim through the 
three monthly installments, containing two illustrations, reveals no major 
changes in the plot, as may have been expected from the article. Besides 
Missie being named Mona, there are two extra pages concerning Bevis and 
Sigourney in the last section.) 

The article does not describe the handwritten Dramatis Personae found 
in a book owned by Thackeray's granddaughter, not even naming its writer 
(though in an Internet discussion, Leach believes it named Hester, 
Thackeray's daughter). Were the names scribbled in the margin as the 
characters appeared or listed on a spare page? Do blanks appear after some 
of the major characters not named? If Thackeray’s cousins are there, as 
stated by two scholars, why are they not listed by Hester, or were they? The 
lack of clarity hinders her admonition that Carrollians should stop ignoring 
Carroll’s presence in the book. 

Leach takes the list in the granddaughter’s book on faith, refusing to 
investigate the matter (not her approach with the Dodgsons). But Hester 
herself was a researcher and wrote about her mother. In 1924 she put 
together Thackeray and His Daughter and in 1933, “Three Freshwater 
Friends’. Though Carroll is not mentioned in either work, as a working 
hypothesis, could the list merely be her crack at the identities of the 
characters — no better or worse than the confused scholars above? Strangely, 
in the former work, Hester fails even to list From an Island in a bibliography 
of her mother’s books; in truth, the novella is not mentioned at all. For a 
person supposedly named after one of the characters, this perceived 
unawareness is baffling. 

Leach states that Hexham is from “Christ’s College, Cambridge” — a 
matter in quotation marks. In fact, only a friend — not specifically a “college 
friend” — writes from “Ch. Coll., Cambridge” to congratulate Hexham on 
his marriage. This abbreviation, found only on the last few pages, is the sole 
reference to the college in the story. In the beginning of the novel, Hexham 
himself writes from Lyndhurst, near the Isle of Wight, the book giving no 
details of his connection with the town. With this weaker connection to 
Christ College and the questionable Dramatis Personae (plus the idea that 
Hexham’s diatribe on Wordsworth may simply be a cliché for a young man 
at the time and that the publication of the story preceded any documented 
evidence of Thackeray meeting Carroll), it seems more likely that Hexham’s 
photography is simply Cameron’s photography and Hexham’s first name is 
simply Watts’ first name. 


Yours etc., 
Matthew Demakos 
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